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The one way of learning to do anything is to do it. 
The child learns to speak by speaking, and to walk 
by walking; and the only way you will learn to do 
the hard thing which you ought to do, is to go right 
on and do it. 


After all, the differences between ordinary men 
and extraordinary men reduce themselves to a single 
great disparity. Ordinary men are ruled by their 
circumstances ; extraordinary men rule their circum- 
stances. The best way, therefore, for any one to show 
that he has any affinity with extraordinary men is to 
show that he controls his circumstances, not that his 
circumstances control him. 





Of all forms of selfishness, that is the least defensible 
"which consists in keeping to one’s self the knowledge 
of that which is adapted to be beneficial to all. The 
telfish rich man car plead that to give away his 
inoney is to dimiiiish his own store; but the selfish 
man of knowledge could share his knewledge with 


every person in the world without diminishing his 
own store by a grain’s weight. “ Light for one is light 
for all,” says the wise proverb of the Talmud; and 
he is not a wise man who hesitates to let his own 
lamp shine, lest its light should be so absorbed by the 
other persons in the room that none of it should be 
left for himself. The sure way of having no light 
for one’s self is to take care that there shall be no 
light for other people. 


It is both right and natural to desire and to value 
the good opinion of our fellows, and to be gratified 
when we have secured it; but if we make the good 
opinion of others a prominent object of our strivings, 
we are likely not only to fail of deserving that 
reward, but to fall short of its attaining. As a rule, 
the world does not give its good opinion and its 
praises to those who are most anxious to have them; 
and the surest way of winning popular regard is 
by going straight ahead in the line of duty, witheut 
turning in one direction or in another in order to gain 
popular regard. So soon as*a man is seen to be par- 
ticularly desirous of having his name in everybody’s 
mouth, or in the papers, there is, by common consent, 
.a popular purpose of saying as little to his credit as 
the truth will allow. Meantime, he himself is unfitted 
vy win the warm words which he longe for, and which 
he might secure if oniy he cared less for them. It is 
a dangerous thing for a man to become over anxious 
for public applause. As soon as a man finds any 
signs of this in himself, he would do well to put him- 
self in training for its crushing out. 


While it is true that a man is rarely a hero in the 
sight of his body-servant, it is equally true that almost 
every man is a hero in somebody’s sight. Hardly 
any man is so utterly without character and influence 
as not to be looked up to, and even to be taken as a 
pattern, by some one in his sphere of daily living. 
Even the faults and follies of a man are likely to im- 
press themselves on some of his observers as things to 
be imitated because they are his. This it is which 
makes a man’s very swagger of manner, his coarse- 
ness of speech, or his use of tobacco, a habit to be 
copied by his own boy or by other boys. His own 
actual attainment is the highest ideal of some who look 
up to him. There is a lesson in this thought for those 
who wish well to others, however little they care for 
themselves. Their duty of well doing obtains added 
force through the certainty of their example being 
surely followed by others. What they do for the hour 
will help to settle the question what others are to do for 
all their lives. Apart from the importance, therefore, 
of our having a high ideal, there is the importance 
of our proving a fair pattern to those to whom we are, 
for the time being, an ideal. 


Many an undesired interruption in the course of 
one’s study or business is a providential call to duty, 
or a providential means of good to him who, at the 
time, deems it most unwelcome. A mother’s call to 


her child to come in from his play at meal-time, or to 
leave his story-book at bed-time, may, for the moment, 
be counted by the child an unpleasant interruption ; 
even while it is prompted by both wisdom and love 
on the mother’s part. Just so surely is many a provi- 
dential call to us to turn aside from our absorbing 





chosen occupation; for an unexpected service in an- 


other direction, a proof of the loving wisdom of our 
Father in heaven. It is often the case that there is a 
gain to us, in our health, in our spirits, in our means 
of usefulness, or in our power of continuous perform- 
ance, through a providential summons to us to drop 
what we are doing and to attend to an unlooked-for 
caller; and unless we are ready to realize that inter- 
ruptions of this sort are among the “ all things” that 
work together for good to those whom God loves, and 
who are in his loving service, we fail of appreciating 
a means of rich blessing to us in the experiences of 
our every-day life. There are, indeed, times when 
duty forbids us to be interrupted, or to leave our 
occupation of the hour on any call whatsoever ; but 
when we are privileged to heed a call on us as a call 
from God, we ought to rejoice that that call has come 
to us, even though it comes at a time when our own 
choice would have been to remain undisturbed by any _ 
outside call. God knows what is best for his chil- 
dren, and on that point we have no right to have a 
question or a doubt. 





THE RIGHTS OF THE HEART. 


Among the stories told in the fishermen’s huts of 
the far North, there is a wild legend of seven brothers 
who possessed the power of taking their hearts out of 
their bodies, and laying them aside while they slept. 
For a while, in the story, all goes well, until one day 
an enemy gets possession of the seven hearts; and as 
he dashes down the hearts one by one, the ill-fated 
brothers die. 

In these busy days of money-making and enterprise 
planning, there is much to remind us of the legend of 
the seven brothers. Pass down the streets of any of 
our large cities, and you will find evidence, on every 
side, of ready brains and skilled hands. In the fash- 
ionable quarters of the city you will find the elements 
of luxury displayed with almost barbaric profusion. 
In the neighborhood of the stock-market you may see 
a crowd of eager men, watching with feverish anxiety 
for the messages which come, minute after minute, 
over the wires. Pass into our institutions of learning, 
and you will find the assembled masters and students 
busily engaged in cultivating the -powers and the 
resources of the intellect ; while in our workshops you 
will discover the creations of a mechanical skill which 
in variety and inventiveness has never, perhaps, been 
equaled in the history of the world. These evidences 
of men’s recognition of the fact that the brain and the 
hands have rights—rights to the best cultivation 
which is possible for them—will press in upon you 
from every side; but if you look around you for the 
evidences of men’s recognition of the fact that the 
heart also has rights, you will not find them to be so 
numerous, The truth is that a large proportion of 
our modern civilization is in the condition of the seven 
brothers in the tale ; the heart has been taken out of 
it, and the life which it seems to live is only a gal- 
vanic and ghastly mockery of real life. 

One of the most noted of modern English sociologi- 
cal writers has said that if the inhabitant of another 
sphere were suddenly projected upon the earth, and 
were to take up, without explanation, the catalogues 
of our modern colleges and universities, he would be 
compelled to conclude that modern schemes of liberal 
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to a celibate life, since man’s most important relation- 
ship, his place in the family, is passed over by them 
almost in. silence. Perhaps the unearthly visitor 
might so conclude; but it i8-utideniable that wherever 
he looked—in our halls “of education, in our work- 
shops, in our mercantile offices, even in our churches 
—he would find evidences.in plenty that we moderns 
are a people of trained brains and trained hands ; but 
he would also notice curious anomalies in our civili- 
zation which might make him wonder for a moment 
if we were a people without hearts. He would per- 
ceive that many of us have exalted that peculiar com- 
bination of talent known as “ level-headedness” into 
the rank, almost, of a Christian virtue; that a large 
proportion of us would prefer to be known as clever 
knaves rather than as honest blockheads; and that 
the highest ambition of some of us would be fulfilled 
if we only could make ourselves into polished and per- 
fect intellectual machines, whose processes would never 
be disturbed by what is termed human weakness. In 
a word, he would hardly fail to see that, while the 
rights of the head are universally conceded, there are 
many of us who either deny that the heart has any 
rights, or else so exalt the rights of the brain as to 
come practically to the same denial. 


But the heart has its rights, and when these rights 
are denied it, the inevitable consequence is a defect in 
the life. We may admire the resistless movement of 
the steam-engine, and the glancing steel of its darting 
pistons ; but unless we keep up the living fire within, 
the speed of the engine will gradually decrease, and 
at last it will stand quite still, visibly nothing but a 
piece of cold and dead machinery. So the onward 
progress of the human machine may be for a while 

‘maintained ; but when the fire within has died out, 
there will come a time when the man himself will 
recognize that he has become a piece of mere machin- 
ery, and that the best part of his life is gone. It is 
when men reach this stage that they begin to ask if 
life is worth the living. They have lost the priceless 
jewel of their lives; and by and by they discover 
their loss, and ask themselves what is the use of work- 
ing wearily on, polishing a casket for a jewel that is 
lost. The ambitious student represses the claims of 
his heart that he may gain the knowledge or the 
honors that he seeks; the ambitious merchant, that 
he may touch a certain mark of fortune; and when 
the knowledge, or the honor, or the fortune is gained, 
the successful aspirant often finds that he has grasped 
at a bubble,—that in gaining what he sought for he has 
lost himself; and he is smitten with an utter weariness 
of life, and an utter sense of the emptiness of the world’s 
best. There is little hope of joy in this world for a 
man whose heart is dead. 

We cultivate the head by slow and careful pro- 
cesses, taking the child upon his mother’s knee, and 
teaching him the qualities of things and the meaning 
of words. Day by day we lead him on from the first 
simple words in his primer until he can read with 
ease; and then we do not leave him, but we lead him 
still onward, through high school and college, till he 
becomes a man capable of judging for himself, and of 
guiding himself. So the wise do with the cultivation 
of the heart. They recognize that neighborliness, and 
filial affection, and the love of wife and child, and the 
pure affection of a friend, are worth more in life than 
Greek roots and the differential calculus,—yea, more 
than gold, and much fine gold; and they avoid the 
mistake of neglecting the higher that they may culti- 
vate the lower. The wise parent cultivates the heart 
of his child—he cultivstes his own heart—with the 
same wisdom with which others cultivate the brain. 
He is content to go on by slow processes, allowing the 
tendrils of affection to cling and tighten around the 
objects of affection, growing as a plant grows beneath 
the genial influences of rain andsun. The heart needs 
no less training than the head ; and he is happy whose 
heart culture has gone on from his childhood beneath 
a wise eye, and uninterrupted by the vulgar greed for 
‘fame and gold. 

If there were a wider appreciation of the fact that 


the heart has rights, and a more general disposition to” 





concede to the heart its due, there would be fewer 
complaints of the hollowness of the world, the empti- 
ness of life, the transitoriness of love, the. falsity of 
friendship. It is only where the rights of the heart 
are denied that there is occasion for such complaints. 
Where heart yields to heart its due in neighborliness, 
in love, or in friendship, no external disaster can sun- 
der these hearts, thus linked together by bonds stronger 
than death. Wherever there is a ruptured loye or 
a broken friendship, there will be’ found, on one 
side or another, some wrong against the heart, some 
proud suppression, some selfish denial. If the rights 
of the heart were universally conceded, there would, 
perhaps, be less need of talking about duty; if love 
were the universal spring of action, it would surely 
lead to the complete fulfillment of every righteous 
law; but, like shipwrecked sailors, who, when their 
masts are swept away by the storm, havetorig up jury- 
masts, and make for port with what haste they may 
in their crippled condition, we are sometimes forced 
to raise the jury-mast of duty in the place of the lost 
love, and to come into port, not jubilantly or in tri- 
umph, but with thankfulness to One above that we 
have attained the port at all. 

The education of the mind is best carried on, when 
there is the attrition of mind upon mind and the 
noble emulation of young intellect. The education 
of the heart can only be carried on where there is 
contact with other hearts; a selfish cultivation of the 
heart would result in a moral monstrosity, if it were 
not a moral impossibility. Beneath the warm sun- 
shine of the Christian family, of the church, and of 
the Sunday-school class, the cultivation of young 
hearts can go on; and parents and teachers entering 
into life—into the heart-life—can bring the little ones 
with them. How many a family has been scattered 
to the four winds of heaven because this mutual cul- 
tivation of the heart-life had never been a potent fac- 
tor in its history! How many a goodly company of 
fellow-travelers has been scattered in the darkness for 
lack of the kindly grasp of each others’ hands! It is 
a common heart experiones which Matthew Arnold 
describes in his portraiture of the belated travelers 
answering the question of their host : 


“We bring 
Only ourselves! we lost 
Sight of the rest in the storm. 
Hardly ourselves, we fought through, 
Stripped, without friends, as we are. 
Friends, companion, and train, 
The avalanche swept from our side.” 


Yet even this cold poet recognizes the supreme beauty 
of that other experience, not so common, perhaps, 
where the leader keeps heart and hand with the little 
ones whom he leads : 


“ But thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
Tf, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 

It is this experience to which every wise parent 
and every wise teacher will seek to attain, binding 
the hearts of the little ones to his own heart, and 
carrying them with him in a common heart-life. He 
will not yield to the temptation to sacrifice the rights 
of the heart to the claims of ease, ambition, or selfish- 
ness, but will seek to gain for the heart its due 
development by a wise system of nurture. He will 


teach, and will himself act upon the conviction, that 
it is better to be good than to be clever, better to be 
loving than to be famous, better to be faithful than 
to be successful. 

In the stirring days in which we live, there is a 
tendency to make less and less the time which we de- 
vote to heart-culture, and to try, perhaps, to crowd 
into a single hour the work of days. There is need, 
therefore, that we should remember a word of ancient 
wisdom. When the pious Egyptian stood, after 
death, before the lords of the nether world, he was 
required to make this asseveration: “O many-faced 
One, coming forth from Atet, I have not hastened my 
heart.” The word is full of suggestion for the modern 
world. We are too apt to neglect altogether, for a 
while, the claims of the heart, and then to attempt to 
atone for that neglect by a brief unnatural intensity 
of devotion, hastening our hearts with our tumultuous 
loves and fears. In this there is no natural growth, 
no healthy culture. The true culture of the heart 
goes on constantly, silently, imperceptibly, like the 
brooding forces which work on, unheard, in the 
majestic hush of a spring afternoon. 

Let the heart, then, be given its due, not sporadi- 
cally and tumultuously, but gently and constantly. 
So doing, the choicest of this life’s wealth shall be 
ours; for the best thing in this life is that communion 
of hearts where no man says Me or Mine, but Thine 
and Thee. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No one form of a prayer for children is more sure to 
be universally approved than is any one form of prayer 
for adults. Yet there is a gain in the suggestion of vari- 
ous forms; each form being likely to suit some minds 
and to give fresh promptings to others. From a New 
Jersey reader there comes this word.in favor of a com- 
bination of two of the forms already presented in these 
columns: 


I have been interested in reading the suggestions in regard to 
children’s morning prayers. May I offer to Sunday-&chool 


teachers, through your columns, a combination of two rayers 
that you have published, which combination seems to Wore 


complete in its presentation of needs than either prayer alone? 
Now I wake to see the light ; 
Thou, God, hast kept me through the night. 
~ To thee I lift my voice, and pray 
That thou wilt keep me through the day. 
Make me thine own dear child to be, 
Obeying, loving, trusting thee. 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
And a mother from Illinois writes : 


I noticed, in The Sunday School Times, a little prayer for 
children. My little boy has, for some years, used a different 
form, which seems better adapted to small children. It is: 

Now I wake, and see the light ; 

God has kept me through the night. 

Make me good, O Lord, I pray ; 

Keep and guard me through the day. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Much interest was manifested in the sketch of Mrs. 
Kalopathakes, of Athens, of the re-discovery of the stone 
from Cana of Galilee, at the time of the first publication 
of that sketch, about a year ago. Added interest has, 
however, been given to its statements in its re-publica- 
tion just now, when the miracle-at Cana is the subject 
of the International lessons. The sketch itself has been 
copied and referred to in other publications, and com- 
ments and inquiries concerning it have been multiplied 
by our correspondents. The following letter on the sub- 
ject, from the professor of Greek in Iowa College, gives 
fresh items of information which will be’ valued by our 
readers. 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

The stone from Cana of Galilee, described in the graceful let- 
ter which you reprint in The Sunday School Times of April 3, 
has within the year been brought to Athens by order of the 
Greek government, and deposited in the chapel of St. Eleuthe- 
rios. This was done under the supervision of the bishop of 
Patras, who went, in company with an archeologist, to the 
place of discovery to investigate on the spot any traces: of 
its history. He reported finding in the old names of places 
about Elatea indications of a former connection with Palestine. 
There are six distinct localities within a dozen miles, which 
are known by the name of Jerusalem among the common peo- 
ple. One is a monastery whose early records are lost. The 
bishop thinks it probable that during the ninth century, when 
the Christians of Palestine were severely persecuted by the 
Moslems, and many, both monks and laymen, fled to Cyprus 
and Constantinople, some of them found refuge here, anil 





brought the stone with them. Unfortunately, this monument 
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has been tampered with. The surface, in one part, appears as 
if it had been rubbed for the sake of obliterating something. 
Not a lettet can now be identified of the inscription attributed 
to Antonin de Plaisance. The main inscription is not defaced. 
There is no reason to doubt the ancient origin of the stone, or 
its genuineness as a Palestine relic. 


Fisk P. BREWER. 
Grinnell, Iowa, April 9, 1886. 








A LITANY OF PASSION WEEK, 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


Once upon the Cross upraiséd, 

Now by men and angels prais@d, 

Son of God and Son of woman, 

Very God, yet truly human, 

Lord o’ the cradle and the grave, 
Jesu, save! 


By thy marvellous compassion, 

By the blood drops of thy Passion, 

By the thorns thy brow adorning, 

Jewish hate and Gentile scorning, 

Weary cross and quiet grave, 
Jesu, save! 


From weak will and foolish choosing, 

Evil heart, thy word refusing ; 

From the ills for which we languish, 

Treacherous joys whose end is anguish ; 

From the wrong our hearts would crave, 
Jesu, save ! 


In all time of mirth and gladness, 

In all time of care and sadness; 

When the hours unmarked are flying, 

Now, and in the hour of dying, 

And beyond the vanquished grave, 
Jesu, save | 





OPEN GRAVES. 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


The comfort of the Easter day. 

Comes not alone to those who lay 
Their loved ones down with sealéd eyes 
To sleep beneath the bending skies, 
Ret ta thace hearts whase restless moan 


Tells.of sweet hopes too swiftly flown— 
Of friends, who tossed Love’s costly flower 
Aside—the bauble of an hour, 2 
And left us, while they yet remain 
A legacy of ceaseless pain. 
By these sad graves through darkened days, 
A tender, white-robed angel stays 
To roll the stone, that we may see 

, Love crowned with immortality. 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN SOCIETY ACCORDING 
TO THE TALMUD. 


BY DR. HENRY GERSONI. 


Religious teachers, whose instruction and legislation 
were based on the Bible, could not disregard the impor- 
tant position which woman is therein called to occupy in 
society. If Holy Writ accorded the fair sex a place 
among the “judges” (Deborah), the prophets (Miriam 
Deborah, Huldah, Hannah), in the provisions of the di- 
vine law (the daughters of Zelophehad), and in other im- 
portant religious and social matters, the rabbins could not 
deny them the same prerogatives. We will see. in our 
further research, how the rabbins have even exalted the 
social position of women, as wives and as mothers, in 
details unmentioned in the Bible ; for the Bible deals 
only with general principles, while the rabbins made it 
their task to specify their teachings, and to set forth the 
minutest details of the law as applied to all phases of 
practical life. But the flesh was weak at all times. Even 
in the remote biblical times there were bad women as 
well as good ones. Thus we find Moses legislating 
against illicit connections, the prophets chiding their 
contemporaries for the sin of adultery, Solomon warning 
the unwary against the snares of erratic women, Isaiah 
prophesying against the seductive and luxurious fashions 
of his time, together with many more such moralistic 
teachings. 

As the Jews came into contact with Hellenistic cul- 
ture, and at the same time were attracted by the immo- 
ralities which the philosophers of our time are pleased to 
dignify by the phrase of “ nature worship,” or the “ wor- 
ship of the esthetic,” and as they subsequently mingled 
with the Romans, and were prone to yield to the immorali- 
ties that were dominant among that bellicose and domi- 














neering people, the rabbins found themselves necessitated 
to create new limitations of the relations between men 
and women. Every reader of history knows how deeply 
steeped in immorality the Greeks and the Romans were, 
and it is unnecessary to dwell on this point here. But 
it may be of interest to devote some space to a brief study 
of the legislation of the rabbis, who were contempora- 
neous with the early development of the Christian 
Church, with regard to the relation of the two sexes. 

I must preface my remarks with the statement that my 
researches are perfectly original, that I have nothing 
but the Talmuds (the Babylonian and Jerusalem) and 
the Midrashim before me, while I write this. It is a 
subject whereon much has been written by scholars of 
great scope of learning and vast powers of historical 
speculation. But because such was the case, a humble 
toiler can do no better than fall back on the original 
sources, if he does not desire to be biased by speculations 
and critical expositions, that may, after ail, prove to be 
more remote from the truth than a plain, common-sense 
original study of the ancient documents. 

“ A pious man,” so it is narrated in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Sabbath, folio 127 5., “ once released a maiden 


‘from captivity, and kept her in his room at theinn. On 


the following morning he arose, and sat down to instruct 
his disciples as usual. ‘What did you think of me,’ he 
asked his disciples, ‘when you saw me shut myself up 
with the strange maiden?’ ‘We thought,’ was the reply, 
‘that the rabbi must have noticed, among the inmates of 
the inn, some persons of whose morality he was not 
assured. He therefore kept the maiden shut in his 
own room, to have her under his immediate protection.’ 
‘Truly, such was the case,’ said the rabbi, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘May Heaven judge you as mercifully as you have 
judged me!’ A similar story, with a dialogue exactly of 
the same bearing, is told of Rabbi Joshua (about the 
middle of the second century), who had shut himself 
up with a Roman “matron.” (The Talmud uses this 
word as synonymous with the Greek hetaira). 

From this it is obvious that grave suspicion rested 
upon the man who was seen in company with strange 
women, and a great and good man must have been the 
one whose followers judged him mildly in such circum- 
stances. This story also illustrates the spirit of the age 
which prompted rabbinical legislation and sayings like 
the following: 

A man should not talk to a womun in the street (Bera 
choth, f. 43). A man should not walk behind a woman; 
it is better to walk behind a beast of prey than behinda 
woman (Jbid., f. 61). A man should not greet a woman 
(Kidushin, f. 70). He who counts money into the hand 
of a woman, in order to look at her, shall not be exempt 
from judgment in Gehennah (Berachoth, f.61). He who 
transacts business with a woman shall not shut himself 
with her in a room (Kidushin, f. 82). What is written in 
Deuteronomy 23 : 10, “Thou shalt guard thyself against 
every evil thing,” means that a man should not look 
closely at a woman (Abodah Sarah, f. 20). One should 
not give charity to a woman in privacy, lest he be sus- 
pected (Haguigah, f. 5). There are many more sayings 
and regulations to that effect. But it will be noticed 
that all these sayings reflect as much on the morality of 
men as on that of women; if men had been regarded as 
of stronger and higher morality than women, many of 
these regulations would have been quite gratuitous. 

Because the morals of the time were so loose, and be- 
cause women were regarded as not strong-minded enough 
to hold their own against the suasion of men (Sabbath, 
f. 32), the rabbins enjoined marriage as one of the great- 
est duties of life. ‘An unmarried man lives without 
comfort, without blessings; he cannot succeed in the 
study of the law; he is without protection, without 
peace” (Yebamoth, f. 62). One who engages himself to 
be married is forgiven all-his sins (Jer., Biccurim). A 
man of the age of eighteen years should get married 
(Aboth, chap. 5). There are no blessings in a man’s 
house but for the sake of his wife (Baba Mezia, f. 59). 
They have made it a bounden duty for a father to get a 
husband for his daughter. ‘When thy daughter becomes 
of age, get her married, even if thou must give freedom 
to thy slave that he should marry her (Pessahim, f. 113). 
Getting husbands for marriagcable maidens was regarded 
as one of the most meritorious efforts, for it promoted 
virtue. Micah 6: 8, “Walk modestly (or in chastity) 
before the Lord,” is explained as a hint that one should 
help maidens to get married (Saccah, p. 49). It is well 
known that the rabbins thought so highly of the study 
of the law that they ordered it not to be disturbed, even 
if it were for the erection of the sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
But they made it a rule that “the study of the law may 
be disturbed for the sake of getting 2 woman married” 
(Meguillah, f. 8), and that “nl woman should be mar- 














|of woman). 


ried but by her consent and free choice” (Midrash R. to 
Genesis 60). 

The position of the wife was incomparably higher 
among the Hebrews of that age than among any of their 
contemporaries. He who knows how the Jews cher- 
ished “home,” and how they regarded their homes next 
in holiness to the sanctuary, will easily perceive the sig- 
nificance of the saying, “ The wife of a man constitutes 
his home” (Yoma, f. 10). Rabbi Jossi said: “I never 
called my wife, Wife, but I called her, My home” (Sab- 
bath, f. 118). Man should love his wife as his own per- 
son, and should respect her more than he respects himself 
(Sanhedrin, f. 71). Divinity has promised higher bliss 
to woman than to man,. . . because they cheer the lives 
of their husbands, and raise their children in the knowl- 
edge of God (Berachoth, f. 17). Religious observances 
that depend on certain times (periodical) are not binding 
upon women (an established principle in both Talmuds), 
but the charitable work of women is more perfect than 
that of men (Taanith, f. 23). If the woman, however, 
wishes to follow such observances, she may do so. (Ex- 
amples thereunto are quoted in Erubin, f. 96.) Even in 


public religious observances, women were sometimes al- 


lowed to take part. Thus a contemporary of the second 
temple says that his community had once to sacrifice a 
calf, in accordance with the law prescribed in Deu- 
teronomy 21, a dead man having been found near the 
place, and his murderer not discovered, and “ women were 
allowed to lay their hands upon the calf;” that is, to 
perform a public function which the law prescribes 
explicitly for the elders of the city (Haguigah, f. 15). 
Beruria, the wife of R. Meir, has even expressed an 
opinion on a religious question against other rabbis of 
the times, and her opinion was recorded as having more 
weight than theirs (Pessahim, f. 62). 


The duties of women were to attend to their household 
and to the education of their children (Sotah, f. 21). The 
attending to the household consisted of their work in the 
kitchen, fixing the garments, spinning and weaving, etc. 
(Yebamoth, f. 63). But the husband who relied on his 
wife to earn money for him could never enjoy any bless- 
ing (Pessahim, f. 20). From some quotations adduced 
above, however, it appears that women were not pre- 
cluded from doing outside business. It was the duty of 
the husband “ never to deceive his wife,” to be very in- 
dulgent with her, to respect her, to cherish her (B. Mezia, 
f. 59). A very ill-tempered woman was the wife of Rab 
(Aba Arecha), but he was most indulgent with her, for the 
simple reason, as he said: “It is enough merit on their 
part that they raise our children” (Yebamoth, f.63). The 
husband should encourage his wife to perform good deeds 
(B. Bathra, f. 10). When charity is distributed, women 
must be attended to before men (Yebamoth, f. 100). I 
could give many more quotations to the same effect, but 
I believe that the few examples adduced will suffice to 
convey a fair understanding of the social position of the 
women of those times. 

I would, however, add a few more quotations bearing 
on the general characteristic traits of women as sketched 
by the Talmudists. It will be found that they were very 
similar to those of our own times. A woman can better 
discern the character of a stranger than a man (Bera- 
choth, f. 10). She likes perfumery (Yoma, ff. 38, 39). 


| She likes fine dresses ; she is of a charitable disposition ; 


pride does not become her (Meguillah, f.14). A woman 
may make her toilet (fix her hair, dresses, and put on her 
jewelry) on a feast day; a woman of sixty, like a girl of 
six, will feel like dancing when she hears music (Moed 
Katan, f. 9). *A woman has always her weapon (tongue) 
ready (Yebamoth, f. 115). One glass of wine is good for 
a woman; more than that degrades her (Kethuboth, f. 65). 
Ten measures of speech came in the world, nine of 
which woman took to herself (Kidushin, f. 49). A woman 
can easily be made to cry (B. Kama, f. 59). A woman 
does not like strangers in the house (B. Mezia, f. 87). 
The Lord gave special understanding to women (Hid- 
dah, f. 45). Women are fond of sweetmeats (Tuharoth, 
chap.7). The best of women are superstitious (Sopherim, 
chap. 15). 

At the conclusion, may I be permitted to give the fol- 
lowing sample of Talmudical exegesis, which at the same 
time illustrates the relations between husband and wife? 

In Sotah, f. 17, the following passage occurs: ‘‘ Man 
and woman, if they are righteous, the Lord (Shekinah) 
dwells among them; if not—fire consumes them.” This 
passage is more fully explained in Pirke de R. Eliazar, 
chapter 12: “ From the time that the Lord gave to Adam 
‘the help’ of woman (JUN) [ishak], Adam was called 
VN [eesh], (this word, according to Hebrew exegetists, is 
more dignified than the word D7N [adham], and it does 
not occur in the Bible before the account of the ercaticn 
Now, the difference between tls. two 
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consists in the letters jy [yh, Jehovah] (v, “man,” 
has the letter in the middle; WN, “ woman,” has 
the letter f} at the end). fy’ [yh] is the name of 
divinity. Without these two letters, the word for man or 
woman is 2/N, [esh] “fire.” Hence it is that, if the man 
and his wife are deserving, the Lord dwells among them; 
and if they are not deserving, they are each like a con- 
suming fire to the other. 





HIS LOVE-ENCIRCLED BROW. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


Be comforted, ye mourning ones, 
Who bring unto your King, 
Sweet spiceries and costly things 

For sad heart-burying ; 
No hand may stay the dawning 
Of love’s victorious morning. 
Behold him! 
Behold him ! 
The grave is empty now: 
Behold him! 
Behold him! 
With love-encircled brow. 


“The heavy stone is rolléd back, 
But Jesus, where is he?” 
Look up, O weeping Faith! look up; 
The Master stands by thee! 
Behold him! 
Behold him! 
For death is conquered now : 
Behold him! 
Behold him ! 
With love-encircled brow. 


The gifts we bring for burying, 

And lay at Jesus’ feet, 

He takes within his pierc®d hands, 

And turns to joys more sweet. 

Oh, glorious the dawning 

Of love’s victorious morning |! 
Beholding, 
Beholding, 

His regal glory now! 
Beholding, 
Beholding, 

His love-encircled brow. 





THE OFFICE OF CONSOLER. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


There are persons who seem to be specially anointed 
to the office of comforter and consoler. The sorrowing 
and troubled are attracted to them, as steel filings to a 
magnet, or as thirsty ones to a spring of water. No 
office among men is more sacred, or fuller of blessing, 
than this one; for in no other field can wider oppor- 
tunity be found for rendering helpful service to humanity. 
It was to this service, in an eminent degree, that Christ 
was set apart. He said of himself that the Spirit had 
sent him “ to heal the broken-hearted.” His whole min- 
istry was one of consolation to the sorrowing. The 
weary and the heart-sore came to him with their burdens. 
The penitent crept to his feet with their confessions. 
Mourners sought his sympathy. Aid wherever he went, 
he carried cheer and light and inspiration. Noone who 
came to him with a trouble went away uncomforted. 
His deep and ready sympathy,‘and his gentle, uplifting 
help, made him pre-eminently a consoler. 

Those who would follow in Christ’s footsteps and 
repeat in their human measure his ministty of love and 
beneficence in this world, must strive to be sons of con- 
solation. There is always need for this sacred ministry. 
Wherever one may live, there is no other human experi- 
ence that he is so sure of meeting as sorrow. In other 
respects, men differ,—in race, in temperament, in worldly 
condition, in culture, in degrees of refinement, in customs 
and modes of life,—but in one respect all are alike: all 
have sorrow. There are many languages spoken on the 
earth, and the traveler oft-times finds himself unable to 
understand the word that is spoken; but there is one 
language that he finds the same in all zones, in all con- 
ditions,—the language of grief. Everywhere there are 
tears telling of sadness. There is no circle in which 
there is not some heavy heart. We pass no day in which 
we do not meet with those who are oppressed with some 
open or secret grief. 

“The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” 
An old clergyman once said to a company of students 
he was addressing, that they should never conduct a ser- 
vice without some word of comfort for the troubled; for 
they would always have some troubled ones in their 
audience. Wherever we go, we come upon those who 


long for sympathy, and whose hearts are crying out for 
comfort. 

The anointing to the office of consoler is usually an 
anointing of tears. Only those who have learned in 
God’s school of experience can be the best comforters of 
others. It was thus that Christ himself was prepared to 
be the great Comforter. It is because on earth he was 
tried in all points as we are, that now, in heaven, he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. Even his 
divinity did not qualify him for sympathy; he must 
learn by actual human experience what sorrow is, that 
he might be the comforter of sorrow. It is in the same 
school that God ordinarily trains his children for this 
sacred office. He may not take them through bereave- 
ments—Christ did not, apparently, suffer bereavements ; 
but there are many kinds of sufferings in which hearts 
may be schooled. Some learn their lessons in early 
struggles with adversity, or with temptation, or with the 
weakness and sin of their own natures, or in disappoint- 
ments, self-denials, and trials. Many who seem to com- 
mon eyes to have escaped the sorrows of life have yet in 
other ways been trained and disciplined, and their hearts 
chastened and softened and cleansed of the hardness and 
selfishness of nature, so that they are well prepared to 
understand the experiences of others in struggle and 
sorrow, and give true and wise consolation. This is one 
of the rich compensations of trial ; we gain from it, if we 
endure it Christianly, preparation for one of life’s most 
sacréd ministries. 

As to the manner in which this ministry of consolation 
may be performed, but few suggestions can be made. If 
the heart is ready for it, no rules will be needed. Genuine 
sympathy is the basis of all true and wise comfort. We 
must enter into the experiences of those to whom we 
would minister comfort. We must understand their 
grief. This will make us reverent in the presence of 
their trouble. Some one has said that if we could read 
the secret history of even our enemies, we should find in 
each one’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility. True sympathy draws us very close to the 
sufferer. It also gives us that thoughtfulness and that 
delicacy of feeling and touch which make us gentle in 
all our treatment of grief. For no other ministry is 
refinement of spirit so essential as for that of dealing 
with pained or wounded hearts, A wrong touch, or a 
harsh word, or the quick flash of a» eye, may_do ir- 
reparable harm, only opening afresh, with new pain and 
torture, the wound it was meant to heal. Hence there 
is deep significance in the prophet’s portraiture of Christ’s 
gentleness with crushed spirits: “A bruised reed shall 
he not break.” He never hurt the bruised heart he 
meant to soothe. No touch of his was ever rude, no 
word of his was ever harsh.” We also need the most 
delicate gentleness for the office of comfort. 

We need victorious faith as well as gentleness. We 
cannot give what we have not ourselves to give. How 
can we communicate strong faith in God and in his word, 
if our own hearts are full of doubts and misgivings? 
How can we kindle the lamps of hope and courage and 
joy in the breast where all is dark, if there are no lamps 
shining in our own breast? A true comforter must know 
deep Christian joy, the joy that springs up amid sorrows. 
One woman wrote to another in deep grief: “The shadow 
of death will not always rest on your home; you will 
emerge from its obscurity into such a light as they who 
have never sorrowed cannot know. We never know, or 
begin to know, the great Heart that loves us best till we 
throw ourselves upon it in the hour of our despair.” 
The writer herself knew the joy which she foretold to 
her sister now walking in the deep shadow. One who 
had had sorrow, but who had never gotten out into the 
sunshine, could not have given such comfort. Bright, 
radiant, victorious faith is essential in one who would 
give real consolation. 

As to the quality of the comfort itself that is minis- 
tered, it should be more than pity. Mere pity only 
leaves the heart weaker than before. Wise and true 
comfort must give something that shall prove strength 
and inspiration to the fainting spirit, and help it to rise 





_again. It should be like the wine which angels of mercy 


pour into the lips of the wounded on the fields of battle, 
to revive them. The design of comfort is not merely to 
help the sorrowing through the sorrow, but to help them 
to get from the sorrow the blessing it has for them, to 
take the message of love from God which it bears, and to 
come from the experience stronger, purer, more radiant, 
with more of the Christ’s image glowing in the face. 
One has thus described the true way to treat sorrow : 

“ T turned and clasped her close with sudden strength, 


And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 
Within my arms God’s angel stood at length, 





White-robed, and calm, and fair. 


days 








‘Look thou beyond the evening sky,’ she said, 
‘ Beyond the changing splendors of the day, 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread,— 
Accept, and bid me stay.’ ” 

Wise and really helpful comfort, while it is touched by 
the friend’s sorrow, and shares the pain, yet strives to 
put hope and strength into the sad heart, that, recogniz- 
ing God’s hand and submitting to it, it may yet take the 
benediction which the dark-robed messenger brings.- In 
no experience of life do most persons need wise friend- 
ships and firmer guidance more than in their times of 
trouble. There are dangerous shoals skirting all the 
deeps of affliction, and many frail barks are wrecked in 
the darkness. It is the office of the one who would give 
good comfort to pilot the sorrowing past the shoals to 
the safe and radiant shore. For this a firm hand is 
needed, as well as a tender heart. 





> 
AN EASTER LESSON. 
' BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


What day is this? Sunday. Yes, itis Sunday; but it 
does not seem to be like other Sundays. How does it 
seem different from other Sundays? It seems happier 
than other Sundays, and we have birds and flowers. Yes, 
this is the gladdest Sunday inthe whole.year. Just such 
a glad Sunday as this comes once every year. We call 
this gladdest Sunday, Easter. All say it after me— 
Easter. I suppose you think of Easter as a time to get 
pretty colored eggs or lovely cards. But Easter means 
more than egg-time and card-time. It means the time 
when our blessed Lord Jesus came up out of the grave, 
where he had been lying dead for three days. You 
know how Jesus died. Cruel men nailed him to the cross. 
They mocked him, and asked him if he- was the Son 
of God to come down from the cross. But Jesus stayed 
on the cross, because he knew that by dying there he 
could ask his heavenly Father to forgive the sins of the 
whole world of people. The Bible tells us that “he was 
wounded for our transgressions.””’ While he was on the 
cross, he even prayed that those who had nailed him 
there might be forgiven. ; 

Thieves and murderers were often hanged on crosses, 
and left there to die, which they did after two or three 
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two thieves, one on each side. It was about nine o’clock 
in the morning when they nailed Jesus to the cross. 
When it was twelve o’clock, instead of being the bright- 
est time of the day, it became as dark as night, and it 
was dark until three o’clock, when Jesus died. The two 
thieves at his side were still living. Jesus died so soon 
because sorrow for our sins broke his heart. 

When the evening came, just before sunset, a man by 
the name of Joseph, who had loved Jesus very dearly, 
came to the governor, and begged him to let him take 
away the body of Jesus. Pilate gave him leave to take 
it. How lovingly Joseph and other friends took the body 
of Jesus down from the cross! They drew the cruel nails 
out of his hands and his feet. Then they wrapped him 
in # clean linen cloth, with sweet spices, and carried him 
to a new tomb in Joseph’s garden,—a tomb that Joseph 
had cut in the rock. There they lovingly and sadly laid 
Jesus, and left him, rolling a great stone to the door. 
Those sad, loving friends did not expect to see Jesus 
alive again. When hehad lain there cold and stiff alone 
for two nights, and the morning came, almost before it 
was light the mother of Jesus and.some of her friends 
went to the grave of Jesus, taking sweet spices to. lay 


about his dead body. As the women walked along to. 


the grave, they were talking about whom they could get 
to roll the great stone away, so that they could go into 
the tomb. But when they came near, they saw that the 
stone was rolled away already, and an angel was there 
to tell them what had happened. It was the angel whom 
God had sent from heaven to roll away thestone. When 
he came, he found soldiers watching the grave of Jesus; 
and they were so afraid, when they saw the angel rolling 
away the stone, that they fell down on the ground like 
dead men. When the mother of Jesus and her friends 
came, the soldiers were gone, and the angel was there 
alone. He told the woman not to be afraid of him, be- 
cause he knew that they had come to find Jesus. Then 
the angel said to the women: He is not here because 
he is risen (he has become alive). Come in, and see the 
place where he laid. They went in, and found lying 
there the linen cloth in which Joseph had wrapped 
Jesus ; but Jestis had gone! 

The angel told the women to run quickly, and tell 
James and John and Peter, and the other friends of Jesus. 
Oh, how glad was the mother of Jesus! How glad were 
all his friends! The first onc whom Jesus saw and spoke 
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with was Mary Magdalene. Jesus was with his friends 
forty days before he went back to heaven. 

That glad day when Jesus came out of his grave was 
Easter, and this is why we keep Easter once every year. 

It was on Sunday morning that Jesus came out of his 
grave, so that every Sunday morning is a little Easter. 

Oh, how sad it would have been if Jesus had never 
come out of his grave! Howsad for his mother, and for 
those who loved him well! How sad it would have 
been for you and me, because we could not hope to be 
made alive again! If Jesus had not been able to come 
out of his grave, he could not say to us, when we are in 
our graves, “Come forth.” There is a verse in the Bible 
which says: “ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept.” You and I 
know, when we go out in a garden to gather fruit, there 
will be some ripe ones ready to pick, and others all green 
yet. But because some got ripe, we know the others will 
too. That is just the way it is with our rising. Jesus is 
the first-fruit, and those who are in their graves now, 
and will yet be laid there, are the fruit that is to follow. 
This may be hard for little folks to understand. It is 
hard for big folks. But I want to show you some things 
that may help you to understand it. 

Here is an egg (showing it). It cannot run about ; it 
is not alive. But you know there is something in it that 
can be changed, and become so alive that the shell can- 
not hold it in. The little live thing breaks the shell and 
comes out. You know what it is,—a little chicken. 

So we shall break our graves. Or perhaps God will 
send angels to roll away the stones, and we shall come out 
alive, and those of us who are the friends of Jesus will 
go with him to heaven, to live forever there. Those who 
are not his friends will go to live forever with Satan. 
What a great Easter that will be! 

Here is something else (showing a cocoon) that may 
help us to understand about being made alive again. It 
is a worm,—a caterpillar in his grave. When you are 
out walking through the woods in the early spring, you 
will see these little graves of caterpillars everywhere. 
Something is growing inside, and each grave will open, 
and out will come a beautiful butterfly. Do you say 
caterpillars have their Easter too? No, children; it is 
true that they come out of their graves, but they only 
live a day or two, and then die forever. So you see they 


“TL ~——TFronacame out of his 
grave, he was never to die any more; and so tt will be 


with us after Jesus has said to us, “ Come forth.” 

Let us now recite together some verses out of God’s 
Book about this beautiful Easter time: “He is risen.” 
“The Lord is risen indeed.” “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” “The Lord is king forever and ever.” “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” “ Asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” “Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept.” 
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A STUDY IN SEMI-TONES IN THE OCTAVE 
OF THE PASSION. 


BY MRS. ELLA C. BOARDMAN. 


Sunday: The Day of Staccato Changes.—The early 
walk from Bethany; the perfect accord of man with 
nature ; the halt at Bethphage for the royal beast; the 
throng of pilgrims ; the acclaims; the escort of triumph; 
the halel of homage; sudden sweep of power and possi- 
bility; “I have power to take it up;” the vision of the 
Twelfth Legion of Heaven, swiftly chased by the vision 
of the Tenth Roman Legion, and the torch of Titus; 
“tears” from the divine eyes which “beheld the city,” 
with all its woe, as the “palms” were flung before him; 
the entry; “the whole city moved;” “the feet within 
the gates of Jerusalem ;” the uncomprehended anguish ; 
the striking of “his hour” in his Father’s house; the 
relief of healing “blind and lame;” the recognition of 
the pure; the hosannas of the children; the hatred of 
hypocrites; silence and exhaustion of the twilight return 
to Bethany. ~ 

Monday: The Day of “the Wrath of the Lamb.”— 
The hunger of sleeplessness and mental exhaustion 
clamorous in the early walk ; nature judged; the cursing 
of the tree preceding the cursing’ of human greed and 
faithlessness ; the sharp scourge of his wrath upon “ the 
thieves;” the indignant expulsions from the temple; | 
imperious sanctities of sovereignty; twilight return to 
Bethany. 
~ Tuesday: The Day of Rejection.—The quiet entry into 
the temple; the captious arraignment by the Sanhedrin ; 
the questions of the Herodians, the Sadducees, the Phari- 
sees; the matchless majesty ; the awful outflash of wrath, 





culminating in the eight woes; sudden slide from terrific 
denunciation to the tender pathos of the widow’s lepta ; 
turning from the temple and its sepulchres; the encoun- 
ter with the disciples of Plato, the Greeks, who seek 
Plato’s “righteous man, whose destiny is the cross;” 
swift wild sweep of death-agony ; the “exodus he must 
accomplish ;” the “Voice” out of the “glory ;” the 
eschatology of the olive slopes; the sombre twilight; 
the evening anointing at Bethany “ for the burial.” 

Wednesday: The Day of “Hidden” Things.—The 
adagio of silence. 

Thursday : The Day of Desire.—‘“ With desire have I 
desired to eat this passover;” pathos of preparations ; 
the crescendo: of the Paschainto the Eucharist; the bit- 
terness of the “third cup” ignored in lofty cheer for 
others’ sufferings; sacrifice the heart of song; the great 
halel; also, the “Let us go;” the agony under the 
olives; “the little gray leaves were kind to him;” the 
prayers ; the angels; the demons; the kiss of betrayal ; 
the binding, “’twixt the dark and the dawn;” the cow- 
ardly flight of “all the disciples.” 

Friday: The Day of the Paschal Lamb, Slain from 
the Foundation of the World.—The denial of dawn; the 
isolation; the condemning; the torture; the “lifting 
up” on the tree of anguish ; the world’s hopeless hour ; 
the earthquake; the exodus in darkness; the twilight 
burial. 

Saturday: The Day of the Distant Service—He went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison. 

Sunday: The Day of “ New” Things.—The overture 
of angels; the epiphanies; the sunset Shekinah; the 
evening “ peace” at Jerusalem. 





ASLEEP. 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


The lambs are bleating on the hill, 
Where tender grass is green ;— 
And low beneath the clinging leaves 

Arbutus buds are seen. 


Above the dainty, new-made nest, 
The brown wren pours her song ; 
And robins in the apple-tree 
Are chirping all day long. 


The freshly quickened pulse of life 
Is beating everywhere, 

Trou Uuiddem coed to blushing hlaama, 
Whose fragrance fills the air. 

_ But other springtime, just as fair 

In leaf and flower as this, 

Held not the graves which hide away 
The presence that we miss. 


Beneath the greening sod they sleep, 
Unmoved by Spring’s sweet breath. 

Give ear, O heart, unto this word : 
“T will redeem from death.” 


They sleep where thow hast slept, O Christ! 
The first-fruits from the grave ; 

Yea, from the dust they shall arise, 
For thou hast power to save. 





ALLELUIA ! 
BY M. K. A. STONE. 


On the world’s first Easter morning, when Mary Mag- 
dalene came early, with sweet spices, to the tomb where 
Christ’s body had_been laid by his sorrowful disciples, 
she found the great stone rolled away. Where her dear 
Lord had lain for three days in the sleep of death, two 
white-robed angels now were watching. To her they 
spoke, and said, “ He is risen; he is not here.” 

Oh how glad, how amazed, Mary must have been, to 
hear this wonderful news! She had brought her sweet 
spices to anoint the dead body of her Master, and now 
she knows that he has come to life, has left the silent 
grave in the rock. The disciples and friends of Jesus 
had all been very, very sad because he had died and left 
them alone; but now Mary hastens to tell them the joy- 
ful news that he is alive again, that he is no longer lying 
lifeless in the tomb! 

This was over eighteen hundred years ago, and to-day 
we know even more than Mary and the disciples did on 
that first Easter morning,—we know that our Lord Jesus 
has not only risen from the grave, nevermore to die, but 
that he has ascended from earth into the heavens for us, 
there to plead our cause, and to send down his Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, on all who ask. Our lips and our 
hearts may truly sing, “ Alleluia! praise ye the Lord!” 

Let us begin now, at this beautiful Easter season, when 
all about us the fresh grass and flowers are springing, 
—let us begin to live for Jesus. He has promised the 
gift of God, the Holy Spirit, to all who ask and seek. 


Without him, all our trying tg be good will be useless. 
Oh, how ready he is to come and live in us! And how 
glad Jesus will be'to take us at last to live with him in 
the blessed heaven forever! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_.————— 


DAISY’S EASTER EGGS. 
BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“Easter eggs! Easter eggs! What’ll you give for a 
peep, Chick-a-biddy ?” said Uncle Sol, bringing a basket 
into the kitchen one Saturday morning in April. 

“Oh, oh! Are they all kinds of colors, Uncle Sol? I 
want a peep, but I haven’t anything to give.” 

“Yes, you: have, Two-shoes,—lots of them in your 
mouth; I know by the looks. And if you'll give three 
good sweet ones, you’ll have the whole basketful for your 
own, and some other things, too, that are out in the wagon.” 

“Oh! I know. You mean kisses, Uncle Sol. You're 
good enough to be kissed just because I love you;” and 
Daisy put her arms around the neck of her big farmer- 
uncle, and kissed him again and again. 

“There, there! Two-shoes. Now look in the basket, 
and see how you like your present,” said Uncle Sol, 
at last. 

Then, lifting the cover, Daisy saw fifteen tiny, white 
bantam eggs. 

“Why! I thought they’d be red and blue, and every- 
thing,” said Daisy. “Are they truly Easter eggs?” 

“Not exactly, child; but I’ve brought old Speckle 
from the farm to hatch them out for you, and by Easter 
Sunday, which comes three weeks from to-morrow, you'll 
have a nice little brood of chickens in your shed, I hope.” 


“O Uncle Sol, how splendid!” said Daisy, dancing — 


about the room, and clapping her hands. 

It is safe to say that no little girl in town was happier 
than Daisy Dean that day, while she watched Uncle Sol 
make the coop, and settle old Speckle comfortably on 
the nest, where the dear little white eggs lay. 

“Now, Daisy,” said Uncle Sol, “if your chickens do 
well, I suppose you’ll make lots of money, and have all 
the new ribbons you want by and by.” 

Three weeks from that Saturday, two little soft white 
chicks came out of their shells; and when Daisy came 
home from Sunday-school next day, there were twelve 
little brown ones running around with them in the 
chicken-coop. Old Speckle clucked as Daisy came near, 
and all the little downy things ran under her wings to 
hide. But Daisy saw some of the bright, black eyes 
peeping at her from between the feathers. So she sat 
down on the door-step to watch and to think. She had 
something to think of that made her very quiet while 
she sat watching the chickens scamper about as if they 
had always known hew, and as if this were not the very 
first day of their lives. 

“What makes you so sober, dearie? ” asked mamma, 
coming to sit beside her. 

“T’ve been thinking, mamma,” said Daisy, “and I’ve 
decided,—that is, if you’re willing. ‘Teacher reminded 
us of Easter in Sunday-school to-day. She told us all 
about the Saviour’s dying upon the cross, and rising again 
from the tomb. She said it was all because he loves us, 
and wants us to love him. Then she told us of the hea- 
then girls, who don’t knuw about Jesus until the mis- 
sionaries teach them. She wants us to earn all the 
money we can before New Year’s to send out to Miss 
Greyson, in Japan, so that she can have a great many 
little Japanese girls come to her school and learn to love 
Jesus. I thought of my chickens the very first thing ; 
and yet I thought I wanted the money for ribbons and 
things that you can’t afford, as Uncle Sol said. But I’ve 
thought what to do. Those two that came out yesterday 
are white. I’ll have those for mine, and the twelve little 
brown Easter chicks shall be missionaries. And I’ll be 
careful of my ribbons, just as I always am.” 

Uncle Solomon looked very lovingly at Daisy when 


she told him, and he thought of a dear friend of his who 


had gone to Japan to preach about Jesus. 

“Weil done, little one!” he said. “ But your chick- 
ens won’t bring you any money just yet; so I’ll be your 
partner, and lend you two of my Shanghai hens this 
summer. I’ll keep them for you, and sell their eggs 
every Saturday, and bring you the money.” 

“O Uncle Sol! How can you think of such nice 
plans? I wished and wished that I could begin right 
away, but I didn’t think my wish could ever come true, 
because my chickens are so little.” 

When Daisy opened her bank on New Year’s morn- 
ing, she found three dollars and eighty-five cents to 





carry to her teacher for Miss Greyson’s school, 


~_—— 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1886.] 























1, April 4.—The Word Made Flesh John 1 : 1-18 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples. John 1 : 35-51 
8. April 18.—The First Miracle John 2: 1-11 
4. April 25.—Jesus and NicodeMUB.. ..........c.s000serscsesssereseeseserses John 3: 1-18 
5, May 2.—Jesus at the Well * John 4 : 5-26 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping....................... Sohn 4: 27-42 
7. May 16.~—The Nobleman’s Son John 4 : 4344 
8, May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda John 5 : 618 
9 May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand John 6 : 1-21 
10, June 6.—Jesus the Bread Of Life,........:0.s:ccecsserseeseseesesereees John 6 : 22-40 
11, June 13.—Jesus the Christ........ John 7 : 87-52 





12, June 2#,—Jesus and Abraham 





John 8 : 31-38, 44-50 


13, June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 9, 1886. 
TiTLe: SOWING AND REAPING. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 4 
COMMON VERSION. 


27. And upon this came his dis- 
ciples, and marvelled that he 
talked with the woman: yet no 
man said, What seekest thou? or, 
Why talkest thou with her? 

28. The woman then left her 
waterpot, and went her way into 
the city, and saith to the men, 

29. Come, see a man, which told 
me all things that ever I did: is 
not this the Christ? 

80. Then they went out of the 
city, and came unto him, 

81. In the mean while his disci- 
ples prayed him, saying, Master, 
eat. 


' $2, But he said unto them, I 
have meat to eat that ye know 
not of. 

88. Therefore said the disciples 
one to another, Hath any man 
brought him aught to eat? 

$4. Jesus saith unto them, My 
meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work. 

&5. Say not ye, There are yet 
four months, and then cometh 
harvest’? behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields ; for they are white already 
to harvest. 

84. And he that reapeth receiv- 
eth wages, and gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal: that both he 
that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together. 

$7. And herein is that saying 
true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth. , 

88. I sent you to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labour : 
other men laboured, and ye are 
entered into their labours. 

$9. And many of the Sa-mir‘i- 
tans of that city believed on him 
for the saying of the woman, 
which testified, He told me all 
that ever I did. 

40. So when the Sa-mir‘i-tans 
were come unto him, they be- 
sought him that he would tarry 
with them: and he abode there 
two days. 

41. And many more believed 
because of his own word ; 

42. And said unto the woman, 
Now we believe, not because of 
thy saying: for we have heard 
him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 





of the world. 


: 27-42.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


27 +And upon this came his dis- 
ciples; and they marvelled 
that he was speaking with a 
woman; yet no man said, 
What seekest thou? or, Why 

28 speakest thou with her? So 
the woman left her waterpot, 
and went away into the city, 

29 and saith to the men, Come, 
see a man, which told me all 
things that ever I did: can this 

30 be the Christ? They went out 
of the city, and were com- 

31 ing to him. In the mean while 
the disciples prayed him, say- 

82 ing, Rabbi, eat. But he said 
unto them, I have meat to eat 

83 that ye know not. The disci- 
ples therefore said one to an- 
other, Hath any man brought 

84 him aught to eat? Jesus saith 
unto them, My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me, 
and to accomplish his work. 

35 Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh the 
harvest? behold, I say unto 
you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, that they 
are !white already unto har- 

86 vest. He that reapeth receiv- 
eth wages, and gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal; that he that 
soweth and he that reapeth 

87 may rejoice together. For 
herein is the saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth. 

88 I sent you to reap that where- 
on ye have not laboured: 
others have laboured, and ye 
are entered into their labour. 

89 And from that city many of 
the Samaritans believed on 
him because of the word of 
the woman, who testified, He 
told me all things that ever I 

40 did. So when the Samaritans 
came unto him, they besought 
him to abide with them : and 

41 he abode there two days. And 
many more believed because 

42 of his word ; and they said to 
the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy speaking : 
for we have heard for our- 
selves, and know that this is 
indeed the Saviour of the 
world. 


10r, White unto harvest. Already 
he that reapeth £c. 


The American Committee would substitute “ who” for “which” in 
verse 29. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


Go.pEeN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: We beheld his glory, 
gicry as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Lesson Topic: A Glorious Harvester. 


1, With a Solitary Pupil, vs. 27-30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. With a Group of Disciples, vs. 31-38. 
3. With a City’s Population, vs. 39-42. 


GoLpEN TEXT: One soweth, and another reapeth.—John 


4: 37. 


Datty Home ReEaprnes : 


M.—John 4 : 27-42. A glorious Harvester. 
T.—Matt. 13 : 3-9, 18-23. Sowing the seed. 
W.—Luke 10 : 1-20. Laborers for the harvest. 
T. —Psa. 126 : 1-6. Joyous harvesting. 
F.—Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43. The great harvest. 
$.—Matt. $:1-12, Wheat and chaff. 
$.—Matt. 25: 31-40. Gathered to the garner. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. WITH A SOLITARY PUPIL. 
|. Face-to-Face Work: 


They marvelled that he was speaking with a woman (27). 
He bi ht him unto Jesus (John 1 : 42). 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow me (John 1 ; 48). 
Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him Conn 1 : 47). 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John 21 : 16.) 
Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, . . . said, Look on us (Acts 3 : 4). 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest (Acts 9 : 5). 


il. The Convert’s Message: 


Come, see a man, which told me all things (29). 
They went forth, and spread abroad his fame (Matt. 9 : *-. 
ae wae .+. to publish ... how great things Jesus had done (Mark 


So much the more a great deal they published it (Mark 7 : 36). 
We have found the Messiah (John 1 : 41). 

We have found... of whom Moses... did write, Jesus (John 1 : 45). 
One thing I know, . . . I was blind, now I see (John 9 : 25). 


ill. The Dawning Conviction: 


Can this be the Christ ? (29.) 


Of a truth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14 : 38). 
Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54) 
I believe ; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : ney 
We... know that thou art the Holy One of G — 6 : 69). 
Thomas answered, .. , My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 

He proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of (Acts 9 : 20). 

ay A aw this came his disciples ; and they marvelled.”” They mar- 
velled because Jesus was doing that which he came to do, seek- 
ing to save that which was lost. Perhaps, if these ancient 
disciples were to return to the earth, they would, now grown 
wiser, marvel for a different reason, when t ey saw that so many 
of the followers of Jesus, pledged to carry on Jesus’ work, were 
busy at peal force | else except that. And would they not be 
justified in marvel me 

2. ‘*Yet no man said, What...or, Why.’ It is well when we 
come face to face with a mystery to me ee that itis a mystery, 
and .to be content to trust unquestioningly where we cannot 
trace. Yet we miss many a lesson of grace by failing to ask for 
an explanation of something which we do not understand, but 
which we ought to understand. Here was a wonderful lesson in 
doing good ; and the disciples of Jesus neither asked what nor 
why. And the loss was theirs. 

8. ‘The woman... saith...Come.’”’ If the ee pond disciples of 
Jesus did not know how to make the most of an opportunity, 
that new convert did. She wasted no time, but went about say- 
ing ‘‘Come’”’ to everybody she knew, and her reward was the 
Winning of mauy souls. If the disciples had not sense enough 
to follow her example, they had sense enough not to interfere 
with her enthusiasm. And that is a kind of sense which may 
be commended to the staid disciples of to-day who would repress 
as perilous, in others, the zeal which they do not themselves 
possess. 


II. WITH A GROUP OF DISCIPLES. 
|. Correcting Misapprehensions: 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (34). 
Think not that I came to destroy the law (Matt. 5: 17). 
Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures (Matt. 22 : 29). 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living (Mark 12 : 27). 
Think ye that these... were sinners above all? .. . Nay (Luke 13:2, 3). 


Neither did this man sin, nor his parents (John 9 : 8). 
Be not deceived ; God is not mocked (Gal. 6 : 7). 


Il. Indicating Labor: 


Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields (35). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth, . . . do it (Eccl. 9 : 10). 

Go rather to the lost chaan of aS ee ae voy. 
Go ye also into the vineyard MSE " 

Go, ... make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 ; 19). 

Go ye into all the world, and ay the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach (1 Cor. 1 : 17). 


Il. Extending Inducements : 


_ He that reapeth receiveth wages (36). 

They that be wise shall shine (Dan. 12 : 3). 

He that endureth to the end, . . . shall be saved (Matt. 10 : 22). 
—, that servant whom his lord... shall nd so doing (Matt. 


He shall in no wise lose his reward (Mark 9 : 41). 
To him will I give to eat of the tree of life (Rev. 2 : 7). 
Be thou faithful, . . . I will give thee the crown (Rev. 2 : 10). 


1. “Look on the fields.’”’ Ay, look! City fields of unchurched 
masses, where the Socialist missionary is at work, if not the 
Christian ; home district fields, where despised and alien pop - 
lations are growing up in practical heathenism ; foreign fields, 
where the cry goes up for more men, to help lighten the great 
darkness of heathenism. Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields ; there is work there somewhere for you. 

2. “I sent you toreap.” ‘And you are See what? Heaping up 
a fortune, striving to win a great reputation, seeking to have as 
comfortable a time as you can? And, meanwhile, what becomes 
of that corner of the harvest-field which you should be reaping? 

3. ‘‘Others have laboured.’’ You are not the first who has been 
called to toilsome service in the cause of Christ. Others have 
labored, and were weary, and did not faint, and won for the 
Master the field they were set to win. 

" a climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
’Mid peril, toil, and pain ; 
O God, to us may = be given, 
To follow in their train !’ 


Ill. WITH A CITY’S POPULATION. 
1. Commended in the City: 


The woman . . . testified, He told me all things (39). 


Philip went down to... Samaria, and see rere ... Christ (Acts 8 :5). 
Philip . . . preached the gospel to all the cities (Acts 8 : 40). 
At Damascus he had preached . . . Jesus (Acts 9 : 27). 

ig travelled as far as... Antioch, speaking the word (Acts 


). 
aN .. filed unto the cities: ... and there they preached (Acts 14: 
I ain Teady to preach the gospel ... in Rome (Rom. 1: 15). 
o 
it, Honored by the City: } 


They besought him to abide with them (40). 
The poopie of Nineveh believed God (Jonah 8 : 5). 
All the city came out to meet Jesus (Matt. 8 : ?. 
All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21 : 10.) 
All the city was gathered together at the door (Mark 1 : 83). 
be a> aes he entered... into cities .. . they laid the sick (Mark 


The pres ... Would have done sacrifice with the multitudes (Acts 
4:13). 


il. Accepted by a City: 
Now we believe: ... for we have heard for ourselves (42). 


Jesus went about all the cities . . . teaching (Matt. 9 : 35). 
Fear came upon yeh soul (Acts 2 : 43). 
There was much joy in that cit 


y (Acts 8; ®). 
Almost the whole city was gathered .. . to hear the word. (Acts 13 : 44). 


I have much people this city (Acts 18 : 3 
The lamp thereof [of the city] is the Lamb (Rev. 21 : 23). 

1. ‘‘From that city many... believed.” This was not written of 
New York, or Chicago, or San Francisco; but it is true of San 
Francisco and Chic: and New York, and of every other city 
where the pospel is faithfully preached. There is no field of 

nv 


labor so un ting but that the preacher and the teacher may 
win souls there for Christ. A single faith-filled worker may be 





the means of winning a whole neighborhood to the Lord’s side. 
2. “‘ And many more believed.”” Here is encouragement for those 


] vest, though ye have sown nothing therein. 


who see but little result of their labors. The 
started on, and many more believe. You have planted the 
seed and seen the first blade.. Be content. Others, if not you, 
will see the full fruit of your labors. , 

‘This is indeed the Saviour of the world.’”’: Literature, science, 
philosophy, have been busied, for thousands of years, with the 
en ot man’s salvation. But after all their searching, shay 

ve found no surer truth than this, which was revealed of 


to these Sam vers. Jesus is the Saviour of the world; 
and except Jesus there is no Saviour! 


1 work once 


ad 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE HARVEST. 
1. History of the Harvest: 


Ordained of God (Gen. 8: ye 

Promoted by the rains Ga. : 24; Amos4:7; Zech. 10; 1). 
Needs patient waiting (Jas. 5 : 7). 

Is a time for toil (Mark 4 : 29; Prov. 10 : 5). 

Its first-fruits for God (Lev. 23 : 10, 14; Prov. 3 : 9). 





A season of reieicing ( . 126-: 6; Isa. 9 : 3). 
Not to encroach on the sabbath da: (Exod, 34 : 21). 
Its failure a calamity (Isa. 16 : 9; Joel 1 : 11). 


2. Helpers in the Harvest: 


Men and women (Ruth 2: 8, 9). 

Reapers (Ruth 2:4; Matt. 13 : 30). 

Binders (Gen. 87 : 7; Psa. 129 : 7). 
Gleaners (Ruth 2 : 2,3: Lev. 19: 9, 10). 
Harvest-men (Isa. 17:5; Jer. 9 : 22). 
Laborers (Matt. 9 : 37, 38 ; Luke 10 : 2). 
They received wages (John 4: 7% 
Withholding their wages a sin (Jas. 5 : 4). 


3. Symbolism of the Harvest: 


Seasons of grace (Jer. 8 : 20). 

Seasons of awakening (Matt. 9 : 36-88; John 4 : 35). 
Ripeness for wrath (Joel 3 : 18; Rev. 14 : 15). 
Ripeness for garnering (Matt. 13 : 30). 
Times of judgment (Jer. 51 : 38 ; Hos. 6 : 11). 
The end of the world (Matt. 13 : 39-42). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson is continuous with its predecessor, both in text 
and in the order of events. Jesus is seated by the well, con- 
versing with the Samaritan woman, when his disciples return. 

The date of the lesson is not clear. If the stay of Jesus 
in the land of Judea was short, as the narrative of John 
might seem to imply, we should nai ly eonelude that 
the date was March or April of A. D. 27, shortly after the 
passover which Jesus came to Jerusalem to attend. Many 
think that the words of Jesus, “Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest?” show that it was the 
time of sowing, and so place the date in the month of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 27, or even January, A.D. 28. In this case, they 
refer the next words of Jesus, “Look on the fields, . . . they 
are white already,” to the winter harvest sown about October, 
and ripening as the summer harvest was being sowed. 

It is not clear, however, that the words refer to the physical 


seasons.’ The first words of Jesns are a anestion. not em acan= 
-worr;"anaa Tree Interpretation is possible: “Have ye not a 


saying, Sowing first, and reaping four months afterwards? 
Look upon this field of spiritual effort, white already to har- 
Others have 
sowed ; it is yours to reap.” Thus interpreted, no clue is 
given to the season at which the words were spoken, and the 
date of the lesson must therefore be left uncertain. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, 3.D., LL.D. 


The lesson begins at Jacob’s well, as in the last lesson, pres- 
ently passing to the city of Sychar (v. 40). 

Verses 27-30. The conversation being interrupted, the 
woman goes to call others.—Came his disciples: Namely, from 
Sychar, whither they had gone to buy food (John 4:8). These 
disciples are naturally supposed to have beén the five who 
joined him at the Jordan, Andrew and Peter, Philip and 
Nathanael, and, apparently, John, who probably soon after 
imitated Andrew (1:41) by finding his brother James and 
bringing him to Jesus. Whether all these, and others also, 
were here present, would be matter of meré conjecture. 
After they reached Galilee, these disciples seem to have 
returned to their ordinary employments, until called to -for- 
sake all and folluw Jesus permanently (Matt. 4: 18-22)— 
Marvelled that he was speaking with a woman ; It was considered 
beneath the dignity of a rabbi (v.31) to speak in public with 
awoman. Tyndale and his followers, including our Common 
Version, did not understand this, and translated “with the 
woman,” though the Greek has no article. The weakest point 
in our noble early English versions is their management of 
the article, whith the translators failed to understand, by rea- 
son of learning Greek through the Latin, which has no article. 
The disciples did not venture to express their surprise. The 
woman, as these strangers had come, left her water-pot, and 
went in great haste to the city, with her eager invitation 
(v. 29). The distance was probably about half a mile (last 
lesson).—Saith to the men: The term being anthropois, which 
might include women, though none are distinctly mentioned 
(vs. 29-82).—Told me all things that ever I did, shows the pro- 
| found impression made on her by the Saviour’s exact account 
and grave rebuke of her marriage relations (John 4 : 18).— 
Can this be the Christ ? The Greek suggests that it is not so, 
and yet implies a persuasion to the contrary,—“ This isn’t the 
Christ; is it?””—a way of putting it which may have been the 
product of timidity or of tact. The term “Christ” stood 
alone in John 4: 25, as the mere translation of the word 





“Messiah ;” but it here has the article, as it usually has in 
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the Gospels, meaning the Messiah predicted in the Scriptures. 
The woman’s testimony and inquiry not only awekened curi- 
osity in her townsmen (v. 30), but began in them a convic- 
tion, afterwards confirmed, that this really was the Messiah 
(vs. 39, 42). 

Verses 31-88. Sowing and reaping.—This is the principal 
part of our lessop, and suggested the title. Jn the mean while : 
Namély, while the woman was going, and the people were 
coming to him (v. 30).—Rabbi: It is better to keep the He- 
brew title in our translation wherever the Greek has kept it 
(for example, John 1: 49; 3:2). In many places we find a 
corresponding Greek word, and that ought to be translated 
“teacher,” or the like. There is reason to believe that the 
term “rabbi” had only recently become common, and was 
considered a very honorable title—TI have meat to eat: The 
Greek word means “ eating,” and so “food.” The Revised Ver- 
sion has here retained “meat,” probably because the Greek 
has a different word from that of John 4 : 8, and because this 
passage is very familiar in its common form.—That ye know 
not: With emphasis on “ye,” that being separately expressed 
in the Greek. The disciples were slow to understand this 
figurative use of the term “food” (v. 33), as the woman had 
been with the term “ water” (last lesson). So Jesus explains 
(v. 34): My meat—with some emphasis on “ my ”—is to do the 
will of him that sent me. Here, as often, he represents himself 
as the Father’s apostle, missionary, or envoy, sent on a certain 
mission into this world (for example, 3: 17; 17:18). As the 
God-man, he held himself subordinate to the Father’s will.— 
And to accomplish his work: Compare Paul’s desire (Acts 20: 
24). Ata later period our Lord associates his disciples with 
him in the obligation to carry out his mission: “We must 
work the works of him that sent me” (9: 4). And even here 
he proceeds to intimate that they must go to work without 
delay (v.35), for they also have a mission (v. 38).—Say not 
ye: With some emphasis on “ ye,”—“ Do not you say?” Some 
suppose there was a common saying, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest, but we have no evidence that such 
a proverb existed, and the idea that this was a general saying 
borrowed from sowing-time seems unlikely. It is more natural 
to suppose that at the time when he spoke it was four months 
to the harvest period; that is, it was about December. If so, 

~ we learn that our Lord’s ministry in Judea, beginning just 
after the passover (3 : 22), had lasted eight or nine months. 
But that question is not at present our principal concern. As 
he had drawn a figure from water, and another from food, our 
Lord now draws a third from reaping, and declares that it is 
harvest time already.—Look on the fields: Namely, the fields 


faiths In the netaral sphere, it would be four 
months before harvest; but in the sphere of religious sowmg 


and reaping, the fields are white already unto harvest. (The 
marginal text of the Revised Versidn, “white unto harvest. 
Already he that reapeth,” etc., is well supported, but would 
make no material difference.) Children in cities may need 
to have it explained that, as wheat ripens, it turns from 
green to yellow,—what we call straw-color,—and finally, 
when very ripe, looks, at a little distance, almost white, 
which shows the farmer that he must reap immediately, or 
the crop will perish. : 

Our Lord now encourages the disciples to begin reaping in 
this overripe harvest of human souls, by stating several great 
laws of spiritual work (vs. 36-38), which are general, and 
readily apply to all times and laborers. (1.) He that reapeth 
receiveth wages: He has reward in this life. But, besides, he 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal ; and as the fruit he gathers will 
pass on into eternity, so he will have an eternal reward. (2.) 
One soweth, and another reapeth: This is often the case with 
grain and fruits, so that it had become among the Jews a 
“saying.” Our Lord declares that the saying is true in the 
matter of spiritual sowing and reaping also,—yea, in this 
especially true. Here the processes last longer, and the work 
of different laborers is more freely mingled. Here no worker 
fails to reap from the sowing of his predecessors as well as 
from his own, nor fails to sow for the reapers that are to fol- 
low. J sent you, with some emphasison “I.” Theverbisthat 
from which comes apostolos, “apostle,” “one sent.” Already, 
then, the Saviour had assigned them a mission; afterwards he 
formally named some of them apostles (Luke 6 : 13).—Others 
have laboured, and ye are entered into their labour : We cannot 
certainly tell who are meant by the others. It is very un- 
likely that Jesus intended to describe himself alone by a vague 
plural. We may be sure that he thought of John the Bap- 
tist’s preparatory labors, which for nearly a year had gone on 
parallel to_his own work, and had now just been interrupted 
(Matt.4:12). Probably, also, he pointed to the prophets, 
both in Judah and in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, who 
had sown seed for the harvests now to be reaped. The idea 
of some that he included the woman, whose labors in bringing 
her fellow-citizens to them had been going on for a few min- 
utes, seems grotesquely improbable. (3.) That he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may rejoice together in that life eternal where 
the gathered fruit will reveal all its relations both to sower 
and to reaper. “Let those who are sometimes tempted to be 
weary in sowing or slack in reaping, because the visible results 
are small, comfort themselves with these words. 

Verses 39-42. Many of the Samaritans believed—It would 
seem that many believed, even before they saw him (v. 39), 





upon the testimony of the woman, who, no doubt, gave details 
as to his plainly supernatural knowledge of her history, and 
repeated his wonderful sayings as to the living water andthe 
true worshipers, and his startling declaration that he was the 
Messiah.: This led to the invitation they urged when they 
came unto him (v.40); that is, at the well, in consequence of 
which he tarried with them in Sychar for two days. It is not 
strange that many more believed because of his word, when many 
had believed because of the word of the woman. (This interest- 
ing verbal connection is obscured in the Common Version by 
the variation of the rendering in verse 39.) Some of these 
who heard and believed may have come from Shechem and 
other places around.—That this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world: Not prepossessed, as the Jews were, by notions of a 
worldly messianic kingdom, the Samaritans promptly gained 
strikingly just views as to the nature and extent of the 
stranger's work, and accepted him as the Messiah, accord- 
ing to his declaration (v. 26), believing that he was a 
Saviour, and “the Saviour of the world.” This expression 
has been repeated by the evangelist in his First Epistle 
(1 John 4:14): “The Father hath sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.” The additional words, “the Christ,” 
found in the common text of the Gospel, are not a part of the 
true text, as the earliest and best documents conclusively show. 
It was a very natural gloss by some early student on the mar- 
gin of his copy, indicating a correct interpretation, and would 
easily creep into the text in subsequent copying; while, if 
present in the original text, we can imagine no reason why 
any one would have wished to omit the phrase. This com- 
paratively unimportant case of text-criticism may be taken as 
the occasion for observing that thoughtful readers of Scripture 
ought to quell any annoyance they may feel at departures 
made by the revisers, and other reliable critics, from the 
familiar text. We surely all wish to know the truth; and in 
proportion as we love the Bible we must wish to know what 
the text of the Bible really is, as well as what it really means. 
If it be said that the textual critics differ in opinion, one may 
answer that they do not differ more frequently or more widely 
than translators and commentators. 





GOSPEL WORK IN SYCHAR. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Rebekah found a husband, and Moses found a wife, from a 
mere visit at a well-side; but this Samaritan convert found 
that which was better than either. The Holy Ghost had 





said to her, there in that sultry hour: “Thy Maker is thine 
wasvand jie Tord af hosts ia hia name; and thy Redeemer 
the Holy One of Israel.” And in the mystery of her spirit- 
ual espousal, she became endowed with graces richer and 
rarer than the golden gifts with which the servant of Abra- 
ham adorned Isaac’s beautiful bride. Let us read the verses, 
and draw out our lessons. 

1, The glory of all true usefulness belongs to Christ (v. 27). 
This woman is nameless, and only her salvation made her 
historic. What do we know farther of her? What became 
of her at the last? The annals of a race like ours hurry on; 
there are only traditions concerning her. It is mentioned by 
one of the ancient fathers that she was called Photina, that she 
preached at Carthage, that she was martyred in the African 
persecution, and that he himself saw her head, which is now 
kept as a relic in Rome in the church of St. Paul! To 
canonize such a convert was a little harder than common. 
More to the point for us now is the consideration that such a 
story as this illustrates the great grace of Jesus Christ in 
redeeming so forlorn a creature from her sins. 

2. Commonplace self-denial sometimes becomes one of the 
clearest evidences of grace (v. 28). To leave a water-pot for 
a thirsty disciple possibly may show a thoughtfulness which 
is the real fruit of the Spirit; while to surrender a fortune 
may only show a teraper or mood which is the offspring of 
ostentation and pride. Simon once made an expensive feast 
for Jesus; but the most acceptable part of the entertainment 
consisted in the unannounced generosity of a poor woman who 
crept in without invitation, and broke her alabaster box of 
ointment lovingly on the Saviour’s head. Little ministries of 
affection show the true and pure heart. 

3. The nearest field of usefulness is often the best. This 
zealous woman “went her way into the city.” It was a 
Samaritan town; knowing exactly how violent were their 
prejudices, she was going to tell a company of bigots that 
their previous traditions were untrue; Gerizim was the 
wrong mountain; they had been worshiping they knew not 
what; salvation was really of the Jews. But this was the 
field closest to her hand. Many people spend half a life-time 
in looking for their vocation, while God is almost audibly 
saying to them: Begin at home. Do you remember how 
kindly our Lord dismissed the man, out of whom he had cast 
the legion of devils, and who wanted to remain with him? 
(see Mark 5 : 19.) 

4, There are occasions in which women may be even more 
useful in religious work than men. They have more tact; 
they have more fervency; they have more fortitude. It was 
a mean Jewish proverb which said that “talking with a 





woman is one of the six things that make a disciple impure.” 


Men never love to be exhorted by one of the other sex ; they 
actually loved it less in old times than we do now; they 
loved it less among those Eastern nations than we do here. 
But women have more quickness in spiritual perception than 
men. The rabbins had a maxim which read in this way: 
“He who instructs his daughter in the Law plays the fool.” 
We ought to have outgrown that long ago. This woman had 
clearer notions, after that talk, than any Jew Jesus Christ had 
yet found; for she understood him as a teacher, and they all 
demanded him as a king. 

5. The peculiar privilege of “him that heareth” is that 
he may say, “Come!” (v. 29). The Bible has only one word 
for mortals to utter; that was the exact word she used. In the 
Greek it is not exactly a word; it is an adverb of beckoning, 
a gesture of language: “Hither!” That is the royal call. 
Christ is waiting just without; we enter and say Hither! 
Let no one hesitate for fitting addresses or acts. He who 
temporizes will be like Demas, who forsook Paul for the 
present world; he who calculates will be like Ananias, who 
kept back part of the price; he who covets will be like 
Achan, who cleft hope from his soul with a golden wedge; 
but he who gives himself wholly to Christ’s service will be 
like Jesus himself, saying always, “Come and see!” 

6. Revelation of one’s sins is the clearest evidence of Jesus’ 
nearness to one’s soul. The woman exclaimed at once, he 
“told me all things that ever I did.” Really, that statement 
covered a good deal of biographic ground. She had said, 
“Give me this living water!” He answered keenly, “Go, 
call thy husband!” Was that bringing a serpent to one who 
asked for an egg? Not so: remember always that conviction. 
of sin is the first response of grace to asinner. This disclosure 
it was which carried her faith at once, and made her cry out, 
“Ts not this the Christ?” So bold an avowal must have cost 
her much. Perils, as well as reproaches, surrounded apostates 
in those days. She was fairly defying the tenets of all her 
previous training. A solemn moment always is that when, out 
from a circle of worldlings and unbelievers, comes one whose 
heart has been touched by the Spirit, taking a stand publicly 
on the Saviour’s side, and modestly accepting his cross and his 
service. 

7. It is plain that no great talent is needed in order to do 
good (v. 30). Who could have predicted that any would 
heed what this creature said, so actively as to go out of the 
city, and come unto Christ? It is recorded that Sychar was 
sometimes called “The city of drunkards.” It was certainly 
a wicked place, and previous history rendered the woman’s 
antecedents awkward and hard. If there had been as many 
good men in Sodom as that one woman had had husbands, 
first and last, in Sychar, God would never have depressed the 





Dead Sea to its present level, and Lot would never have been 
driven out by a tempest of fire. It is pief, not education ; it 
is spirituality, not culture; it is experience, not learning,— 
which God’s sovereignty uses in the conversion of souls. And 
yet, with piety pervading them, all these gifts may be made 
forcibly to help. 

8. The surest means of one’s personal growth may be found 
in patient labor for the growth of others. Just here the con- 
versation of Jesus with his disciples comes in (vs. 31-86). One 
word of the Master is worth a great deal more than any 
amount of words of another. Our Lord told his followers 
that their calling required a ceaseless surrender of bodily 
comfort. To convert even one soul would be found better 
than to live in luxury, and feed on the fat of the land. We 
do not know that there was any field of grain in sight at the 
moment where they stood; but it seems as if there was here, 
as at other times, a sweep of the Saviour’s hand pointing out 
over the rustling plain for his figure. Heaven will be the 
dearer to those who have brought in some souls with them, in 
the glad hour when they shall enter into the joy of their Lord. 

9. The familiar principle of the division of labor is accepted 
by our Lord in the work of the gospel. “One soweth, and 
another reapeth.” Some who cannot preach like Whitefield 
can possibly write letters like Harlan Page. Edwards could 
compose treatises which Nettleton could apply to inquirers, 
The most prosperous ministry is not always the most toilsome, 
the most self-sacrificing, the most faithful, or the most 
meritorious. Philip preached Isaiah’s sermon—who was the 
instrument in the conversion of the eunuch? Sometimes a 
teacher, or a lately called preacher, reports a great in-gather- 
ing; but, if unseen influences were searched out, it might be 
found that the fidelity of a previous pastor, or the prayers of 
a dead mother, had much to do with the revival. 

10. The grand truths of the gospel come to ug better by 
experience than by testimony (vs. 39-41). Some in Samaria 
believed because the woman bore an earnest witness of Christ ; 
“many more believed because of his own word” Our Lord 
once said: “If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” The call, “Take my yoke,” comes before 
“and learn of me.” 

11. Finally, we learn that the best memorial of any one is 
found in the souls he has won (v. 42). The empress Helena 
built a church over this well of Jacob; but the proud edifice 
crumbled many a long year ago; the rubbish of it clogs the 
water-course even to the present day. What has preserved 
the spot is the niemory of a nameless woman who once talked 








with Jesus there, and went forth to win others to him. And 
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while the world stands, that well will remain thus sacred and 
unforgotten, actually the only spot in Palestine authentic as 


having once had the presence upon it of the divine Teacher 
and his Samaritan pupil. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They marvelled ...yet no man said, What? ...or, Whyf 
(v. 27.) Even those whom we love and honor, and with whom 
our relations are peculiarly intimate, are likely to do things 
which we cannot at the time fully understand or account for. 
Then it is that our friendship is tested, and that it can show 
itself at its truest and best. A friend can be trusted even when 
he cannot be understood. A real friend will trust even when 
he does not understand. Nor does a friend always want to 
ask What or Why, when he is in doubt as to a loved one’s 
conduct—which does not bear on his possible duty to that 
loved one. Peculiarly is it true that our Saviour’s course, 
even in his dealings with ourselves, is not always understood 
by us. We must trust him because we know Aim, even while 
we do not know just whut he is doing, and why, in his loving 
control of our interests and of his own. 

Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I did: can 
this be the Christ? (v. 29.) If we cannot always understand 
our Saviour, he can always understand us; and here is a dif- 
ference between our relations to him, and our relations to any 
human loved one. At the best, we must be more or less of a 
mystery to those who know us most intimately. We feel this 
keenly et times. Even with all the comfort of the thought 
that our worst side is not necessarily exposed to others, we 
sometimes so long for sympathy, with the help that sympathy 
would bring, that we regret that we cannot be known just as 
we are, with all our longings, all our imaginings, all our striv- 
ings, and all our needs. Yet our experiences teach us that 
this cannot be, here in the limitations of the flesh. Then it 
is that we realize the blessedness of being fully known by One 
who loves us more tenderly than any human fellow can. 
“Can this be the Christ?” It must be He; for such knowl- 
edge is possible to none besides. 

My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accom- 
plish his work (v. 34). There is absolutely nothing more 
absorbing on the one hand, or more satisfying on the other, 
than successful effort in behalf of a cause or of a person loved 
by us. This is altke true from the lowest plane to the high- 
est. Even a child will forget to be ready for his meals, if he 
once gets fairly into a game with his playmates outside, before 
lunch-time or supper-time. Many a hard student is sorry to 
stop his work in order to eat or to sleep. And when one can 
hope to finish a piece of work for one whom he loves, by keep- 
ing at it a few hours longer—who wouldn’t rather do that 
than have a good dinner? Ifthe work of the Lord drags in 
our hands, it is not because that work is not worth living for, 
and dying for; but it is because we fail of a fitting interest in 
its doing. 

He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal (vy. 36). He who plants for a harvest does a good 
work, whether he shall live until reaping time or not. But 
it may be that he who plants will die before the harvest is 
gathered, and so another will receive the wages of the sower. 
He who reaps, however, gathers his wages while he gathers 
his crop ; his very work brings him his pay as he goes. The 
most attractive and the most immediately remunerative work 
in the world is harvest gathering—for the one who owns or 
the one who shares. the crop. And there is reaping to be 
done.in the spiritual grain-fields at all times. The harvest 
season in work for souls lasts twelve full months in every year. 
The wonder is that so many who are at work in that field 
refuse to reap it. 

Others have laboured, and ye are entered into their labour (v.38). 
The reward for reaping in the spiritual field is a great deal 
larger than the deserved credit for that work. Noman could 
reap a harvest except where planting had been done before. 
He who planted may have died without seeing the fruit of 
his labors. He who reaps ought not to forget how much is 
due tv him who sowed the seed. The pastor or the teacher 
may gather the harvest for which the father or the mother, 
or perhaps some former pastor or teacher, sowed in prayer 
and with tears. Evangelists are commonly men who go from 
harvest-field to harvest-field, gathering in crops from the 
whitened grain-fields where others did all the work—except 
reaping. It is a blessed privilege to reap, with such wages as 
reapers get; but no reaper, as a reaper, should claim the 
credit which belongs to the sower of the seed and to the 
tender of the crop. 

Many . . . believed on him because of the word of the woman 
(vy. 39); With human nature as it is, there is a power in 
human testimony. One believes because another believes. A 
physician wins confidence from outsiders through the good 
opinion of his patients. The names which are attached to a 
certificate in favor of a patent medicine, or of a line of in- 
vestments, or of a periodical, or of a boarding-school, carry 
sufficient weight with them to induce many to accept, without 
question, that which is so confidently certified to. Hence it 
is that we have a reaponsibility for the use of our names in 





behalf of any person or of any thing. There is opportunity 
of both good and ill through the influence thus exerted by us. 

Many more believed because of his word (v.41). The confi- 
dence that rests on personal conviction, growing out of our 
individual experience and observation, is worth a great deal 
more than the confidence begotten of another person’s testi- 
mony. When we have trusted ourselves to a physician, and 
have personally tested his skill in an extremity, we are 
stronger in our assurance that he is capable and true than we 
could be if all our neighbors praised him; and we had no 
knowledge of his worth beyond their words. So in every 
sphere of confidence. Our trust in Jesus is measured by our 
personal testing of him in our needs. And the more we know 
of him as‘a Saviour from our personal experience of his un- 
failing ministry, the more power we shall have over others as 
witnesses in his behalf. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


To-day we suggest two distinct lines of treatment in the 
lesson. 

First Line.—As a result of her conversation with Jesus, the 
nameless Samaritan woman was converted. That she knew 
something about the Messiah before ever she came to the well 
is very apparent, for she said: “I know that Messiah com- 
eth.” Probably she had often talked about his coming, and 
had speculated as to when and how he would come, and what 
he would say and do when he did come. But all this knowl- 
edge about him had done her no good. She had gone on in 
her sinful life just the same. At the well, a new experience 
awaited her. No longer was she only to talk about the Mes- 
siah, but was now to talk with him. This was a great step in 
advance, and a privilege much higher than any she had here- 
tofore enjoyed. Mark, then, the two stages in her religious 
experience: (1) Hearing about the Messiah; (2) hearing the 
Messiah. But just as the one had not helped her at all spir- 
itually, so the other was powerless to aid her by itself. Many 
Pharisees heard Jesus, and were in no way made better, but. 
rather grew worse. The added: privilege brought increased 
responsibility, and this in many cases only added to men’s 
guilt. This would have been her case had she rejected the 
truth which Christ offered to her. That she received a rich 
blessing that day was owing to the fact that she not only 
heard Jesus, but heeded Jesus. Heeding him, she was blessed. 

Now, many thousands to-day have taken the two steps 
taken by this woman, but they decline to take the third. 


When do we take the first step? To-day we ma a 
it in the stady of this very lean. we WHiKy HERE EDOUT 


Jesus. Nor is it the first time that this has happened to us. 
Many have even discussed the life and deeds of Christ, and 
have argued about his work. His divinity, his humanity, his 
death, his resurrection, his second coming, have all interested 
them as matters for debate and discussion. This is good, but 
it does not go far enough. A second step must be taken. We 
must hear Jesus. When do we hear Jesus?- We hear Jesus 
himself, when by his Holy Spirit he appeals to our hearts. 
Then we hear his call to us personally. Then we feel our 
responsibility to him. This experience is one entirely dif- 
ferent from that of merely studying the dead letter of the 
Word. It is an experience which many thousands of uncon- 
verted scholars and church-goers have had many times. But 
this second step, good though it is, is not enough. Hearing 
Jesus’ voice never saved any one. The third step must fol- 
low if the first two are to be of any avail. Hearing must be 
succeeded by heeding. Many hear him asking, at the door, to 
be let in. But only those who heed, and open the door, will 
have the blessing. All who only hear will be among those 
who, Jesus says, will vainly plead : “ We have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets.” Yet to 
them he will say: “I know you not; ... depart.” Put into 
blackboard shape, this lesson will read thus : 
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Second Line.—The lesson title and the golden text call our 
attention to seed-sowing. In the last lesson, we looked upon 
truth as “living water ;” in this, we may change the figure, 
and regard it as “seed.” “Theseed is the word,” said Christ. 
Passing by the seed sown by the prophets and holy men of 
old, much of which seems to have found a kind of lodgment 
even among the Samaritans, let us turn the attention of the 
class again to the deeds of this woman. Christ had sown rich 
seed of truth in her heart, and a swift harvest had followed. 
Then she, in turn, took seed, and with it went to her country- 
men, and sowed it in their hearts. The result in this case too 
appeared very quickly, so that presently a large company of 
men came out to see and hear Jesus. To this approaching 
throng of men the Saviour refers (probably) when he says: 
“Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.” What more glorious sowing could there 
be than that which had just taken place? Seed of divine 








truth sown, and a large harvest gathered, in one and the same 


day. The farmer is content to sow in the confidence that 
afver some months he shall reap the reward of his labor. But. 
the spiritual farmer may often sow in the morning and reap 
before night. Thus did Philip with the eunuch, Paul with 
the jailer at Philippi, and Peter on the day of Pentecost. 
Do men in these days have the same privilege? Yes, very 
frequently. Many a superintendent can tell of a teacher 
whose whole class has been gathered in in a very short space 
of time. Truly, then, this swift return of harvest should en- 
courage all to sow in the morning their seed, and at evening 
not to withhold their hand; for they know not which may 
prosper, or even whether both may not be alike good. 

“ But,” says some one, “I have sown and sown, and have 
reaped nothing.” Well, sow on; for it is also written that 
some labor-in the sowing of seed, and others reap the harvest. 
The true sower cares little who reaps so long as the harvest 
is sure. Prophets sowed often in tears (like Jeremiah), and 
apostles reaped in joy (like Peter). The apostles many times. 
sowed in tears, but others reaped the harvest. Many of our 
parents or teachers sowed in our hearts, in years gone by, with 
many sighs and groans, and, lo! we are reaping to-day with 
gladness. Shall we not, then, also be willing, if need be, to 
sow for a while, and then contentedly wait God's time for some 
one else to reap? There are very few faithful sowers to whom 
the Master does not give the joy of reaping at least some time. 
But even though he totally withhold that joy, the duty of 
sowing comes to each none the less powerfully. 

Suppose this woman had gone back to Sychar, and had held 
her peace! Or suppose that, having heard Jesus, she had 
gone home and cast a slur on “that Jew”! That also would 
have been sowing. And there, too, would have been a har- 
vest. But how different the result! She sowed good seed, - 
but she might have sown bad. So, if we sow no good seed, we 
may—nay, we must—sow bad; and in either case there will 
be a harvest. All in this school are sowing. It is 2 solemn 
thought to ask “ What shall the harvest be ?” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many children have asked mamma to let them have a 
little garden this summer? How many have planted some 
seeds in the borders, or in window-boxes? Have any little 
green shoots come up out of the soil, or can you count any 
new leaves unfolding? What kind of flowers do you expect 
will bloom to reward your care? What are some of the 
seeds and grains the farmer will plant this month in the 


broad fields in our own America? What. is themame of 4<*" 


Lenn Seeded WeCK'T 

Sowing and Reaping.—You know what sowing means, if you 
ever planted seeds yourself, or have seen a farmer go out with 
his bag or basket of seeds, and scatter them over his field, then 
cover them with soil, and wait for warm sunshine and soft 
showers to come while they grow. Can you tell what reaping 
means? Last year when the corn had grown tall and strong, 
until fine silk tassels hung around the golden ears, and it was 
ripe, what did the farmer do with all his great crop? What 
with his waving fields of wheat? When he gathered in his 
harvest it was called reaping-time; to sow means to plant, 
to reap means to gather. Jesus talked of sowing and of reap- 
ing, to teach some of his lessons about the soul and eternal 
life. What are some of the every-day things he had talked of 
before? Where did he rest when he was tired from a jour- 
ney? With whom did he talk? 

The Wondering Disciples.—For what had the disciples gone. 
to the city? When they came back, they wondered at finding 
their Master talking with a woman,—a stranger and a Samari- 
tan,—but not one of them asked him why he had spoken to 
her. As they approached, she turned ‘away. Jesus did not 
seem to care for the food they brought; and they wondered at 
it, for they knew that he was, when they left him, tired and 
hungry, and, looking at each other, they said, “Hath any man 
brought him aught to eat?” Jesus answered, “My meat is 
to do the will of him that sent me.” By whom had he been: 
sent? Whose will, then, had Jesus been doing? To his dis- 
ciples Jesus talked of the seed-sowing and the reaping. He 
had been busy while the disciples went to buy meat, sowing 
seeds of thought and truth in the woman’s waiting soul. He 
had much such work for them to do; he told them to look: 
over the fields in their sight where seed had been sown, and 
a harvest was promised; and he likened them to reapers 
who should gather in a harvest where the prophets and the 
teachers, gone before, had sowed, and he told them to be 
sowers also, that others might reap.. If the world is won for 
Christ, will not all heaven, the sowers and the reapers and 
the saved, rejoice together? To primary class teachers, how 
often it seems as if we could only sow the seed in patient 
faithfulness, never knowing when, or where, or what, the har- 
vest will be! ? 

The First Female Missionary—Who was the first person 
to whom Jesus so plainly said, I am Christ? The woman 
was so glad that she left her water-pot standing by the well, 
and quickly went to tell the good news. What do we call 
those who go where Jesus is not known to teach others about 


him? If this sinful Samaritan woman became a missionary: 





to tell those she met of the Christ whom she had found, whai 
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- the city to seek the one of whom the woman spoke. 


. because the woman told them it was he; but they wanted to 


"believed in him, prayed him to abide, owned him as the 


tial to faith? (v. 39.) What is the first desire of every soul 
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ought we to do who have heard of him through our whole 
\ives ? 

: The Woman's Message—When John and Andrew saw Jesus 
for the first time, and asked where he dwelt, what did he say ? 
So Philip said to Nathanael, Come and see. That was the 
message the woman said again and again, on the roadside, to 
all whom she met, Come and see a man who knows every- 
thing, could tell of all I ever did. “Can this be the Christ?” 
So glad to feel that Christ had come, had spoken even to her, 
and yet afraid they would not believe, she begged them to 
come and see. How quickly she began her seed-sowing! 
Even while Jesus and his disciples talked, people came from 


A Harvest of Souls—That was what Jesus meant when he 
told the disciples to look at the fields white for the harvest. 
He knew that in the coming crowd were souls thirsty for the 
water of life. Many believed they were going to see Christ 


be sure,—wanted to see him, to hear his voice, to know that 
the expected Christ had come,.and would bless them. Sup- 
pose the woman had silently and slowly gone to her home, 
and hidden away in shame because the stranger knew of all 
her sins! 

Abide with Us.—Those who went out to see him knew that 
Jesus and his disciples were on a journey, and had stopped at 
the well simply to rest. They did not want him to leave 
them until they too could talk with him and learn of him. 
It was true prayer they offered, their real want, when they 
said, Abide with us; stay, and be our teacher. Did Jesus ever 
refuse a prayer for his presence with one who truly desired 
him? He stayed two whole days with those Samaritans whom 
so many of the Jews despised. Do you think he had to ask 
for food, or drink, or any comfort, from those so anxious to 
have him stay with them? Do you think the woman was 
happy? Why? 

The Lessons for Us.—See if you can go over all the story 
again, and count the precious seeds we can find to plant in 
our own hearts. In all this there are many truths, especially 
for teachers. Out of the abundance appropriate all, and 
simplify some to give to the little ones, while you remember 
that in all gospel seed-sowing “there is that seattereth, and 
yet inereaseth.” We learn from the example of Jesus; he 
forgot his own thirst to teach a sinner, was eage? to satisfy 
the one who said, Give me the living water. He taught as 
earnestly one lowly woman at the well-siff// as he did, on 
feast-days, the crowds in the temple courts. Should we choose 


im or cheerfully “sow 
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want,—to abide, to promise glad reward. From the example 
of the woman, we learn to be ready to li to pray, to begin 
a new life, to call others, and to rejoice with them. From the 
example of the Samaritans, we learn to answer the first call 
to believe when we hear of him; for. when he taught, they 


Saviour,—not of them as Samaritans, nor of the disciples as 
Jews, nor of the woman as a sinner, but as the Saviour of 
¢ach and all, the Saviour of the world, who is the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How was Jesus’ life regarded even by those who knew him 
best? (v. 27.) Why did none of his disciples question his 
course of conduct? How do all earthly business interests ap- 
pear in comparison with the interests of the soul? (vs. 28-30.) 
Why had Jesus told the Samaritan woman so much of her 
past history before he announced himself as the Christ? Has 
any soul ever believed on Jesus without having received any 
evidence of his superhuman power? How do many men of 
the present day compare with those of Sychar when invited 
to examine the claims of Christ? (Luke 14 : 18-20.) 

What was the great physical need of the Master at this 
hour? (v. 31.) How had he lost all consciousness of ‘this 
need? {v. 32.) How much do we understand, at best, of the 
inner life of Jesus? (v. 33.) What was Jesus’ satisfying por- 
tion? (v.34.) Why did he compare it to meat? What did 
he mean by “the will of him that sent me”? (John 6 : 38- 
40.) When was the work for which he was sent into the 
world finished ? (John 19: 30.) What interest have we in 
that finished work? How is our privilege greater than that 
of those who lived before it was completed? How did Jesus 
and his disciples differ in their thoughts of harvest time? 
‘y. 35.) What month of the year was present? To what 
harvest did he refer? What is the character of its fruit? 
‘v. 36.) What is the character of the wages which the reaper 
receives? What wages does the sower receive? How can 
Sower and reaper rejoice together if the former has already 
passed from the field? To which service in Samaria were the 
disciples sent? (vs. 37, 38.) Who had been the sowers? 
When was a fuller harvest reaped there? (Acts 8 : 5-8, 14.) 
To whom does the praise of every harvest belong? (1 Cor. 3: 
7:) The testimony of how many witnesses is absolutely essen- 


that believes on Jesus Christ? (v. 40.) How long will Jesus 


is the best evidence which we can receive that Jesus is the 
Saviour of sinners? (vs. 41, 42; Rom. 8 : 16.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

The writer much desires that, before using the following 
questions, the reader should first thoroughly peruse the lesson 
text, and then mentally review it, repeating these two processes 
(if he has the patience), in order to supply omissions and to add 
his own reflections. Then,_a{that point in his study, let him 
ask and rapidly answer these questions, using no helps except 


. stores in his own mind. J 
C Teachers’ Questions—1. Where’ had the disciples been? 
. What did they bring back with them? 3. What occurred 
during their absence? 4. How would the woman’s enthu- 


siasm show itself in her appes py, 5. What questions did 
the disciples think, but not ask? i For what reason was the 






wajer-pot left? 7. Repeat the an’s words to her townsm 
mW h: ns had she to believe she had seen the Christ? 

é Ho y more were coming than Jesus had asked her 
1? . W in“the meantime, did the disciples ask of 


: at remark of Jesus excited their curiosity? ) 
In whd? way did the disciples express their wonder? 
How is God’s work like food? 14. In looking at the 
growing fields, what might thedisciples havesaid? 15. What 
does the Christian see when he lifts his eyes and looks on the 
spiritual field? 16. What common saying becomes true? 
17. What spiritual harvest was at that moment approaching ? 
18. What effect had the woman’s words alone? 19. Tell the 
secret of her success. 20. How could telling one thing make 
the woman feel that Jesus had told her all things? 21. Why 
did Jesus abide there two days? 22. What greater effect had 
his own words? 23. What do believers beseech of Jesus? 
24. State the reason given by the larger number of the con- 
verts for their belief. 25. Why do you believe in Jesus? 
26. How is Jesus the Saviour of the world? 27. In this les- 
son, what natural objects does the great Teacher turn to a 
spiritual one? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. In this lesson, who led many 
to Jesus? 2. What man did the woman of Samaria ask the 
people to come and see? 3. How did the spiritual field look 
to the eye of Christ? 4. What fruit do the spiritual reapers 
gather? 5. Repeat the grand title first given by Samaritans 
to the Christ. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE FAITH. 


1. THE WOMAN BELIEVED. 
2. HER MEARERS BELIEVED. 


3. MANY MORE BELIEVED. 


THE EARTH SHALL BE FILLED...AS THE 
WATERS COVER THE SEA. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS 


“What shall the harvest be?” 
“Oh! where are the reapers?” 
“ Sowing in the morning.” 
“‘ Are you sowing the seeds of mercy ?” 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THEY MARVELLED THAT HE was SPEAKING WITH A 
Woman.”—See illustrations of ancient Jewish thought and 
feeling upon this subject in the Oriental Lesson-Lights for 
the preceding lesson. The illustrations there given may be 
supplemented by the customs of the modern East, where a 
woman, when in the street, is always closely veiled; and often 
followed by a dusky attendant. The privilege of free speech 
with a woman is only accorded, in the East, to the most inti- 





Row tarry with those who love him? (John 14 : 23.) What 


mate friends of the family, who are privileged to see her face 





unveiled. Niebuhr, traveling in Arabia, and meeting a 
woman by the way, saluted her with the customary formula 
of Arabian politeness :; Saldmu ’alaykum, “ Peace be upon you ;” 
but, to his astonishment, he received no response, the woman 
turning her back at once upon him. The reason of this pro- 
ceeding became clear to Niebuhr when his Arabian compan- 
ions expressed displeasure, and informed him that to address 
a woman by the way was a grievous insult to her. When 
Burton retails his piquant conversations with the Abyssinian 
slave-girls in Egypt, it is to be borne in mind that he is 
speaking of the slave-market, where men and women are 
treated like oxen; and that slave-girls, though they have not 
the rights of the free woman, are also free from many of the 
restrictions imposed upon her. In general, it may be said that 
the old rule of the rabbins is still in force in the East ; speech 
with a woman on the street is a grievous scandal. 

“¥er No Man Sarp, Wuat SEekest Tov ?”—Although 
the hesitancy of the disciples to ask Jesus why he spoke with 
the woman, was due to their reverence for his character, 
and their trust in him, rather than their fear of him as their 
Master, yet it_is to be noted that their silence was eminently 
Oriental. Let a high official do anything, however foolish or 
however unjust, and his servanis will stand by impassively, 
giving no sign that they notice that anything unusual is tak- 
ing place. After the Indian mutiny, it was nemarked by 
many of the English officers that their body servants, who 
must have been aware of what was about to happen, not only 
gave no sign of their knowledge, but bore supercilious, and in 
some instances unjust, treatment from their masters without 
changing their attitude of impassive docility, or giving other 
evidence that their day of vengeance was about to dawn. Of 
course, when this impassive obsequiousness gets a chance to 
avenge itself, it does so with an excess of Oriental vindictive- 
ness which. an Occidental can hardly understand. Let the 
balance of power be suddenly changed, and the slavish infe- 
riors who before cringed in the presence of their tyrant, will 
tread him in the dust with savage joy. 

“Tue Discretes Prayep Him,.. . Rasst, Eat.’”—The 
phrase used by John brings up the picture of the Jewish 
rabbi, or teacher, with his attendant group of respectful pupils. 
The rabbi was one of the most picturesque members of the 
Jewish state. In his youth he must have learned a trade; and 
many rabbis, even after their formal ordination, continued to 
practice their trade diligently. But wherever the rabbi went 
he was received with honor. He was saluted by his title in 
the streets and in the market-places; and if he attended 
a feast, a place of honor was assigned to him. His disciples, 
it was taught, owed to him more than they did to their par- 
ents; and, when duty to parents conflicted with duty to the 
rabbi, the duty to the rabbi had the precedence. To minister 
to the temporal necessities of a rabbi was'to win a great reward 
in the life to come; to treat a rabbi disrespectfully, was to 
incur heavy guilt. If a king of Israel and a rabbi of Israel 
were to be captured by an enemy, the rabbi was to be re- 
deemed first, because the loss of a king might be made up, 
since every Israelite was fit to. be a king; but the loss of a 
rabbi could not be supplied. And so the rules goon. The 
picture, therefore, of the disciples busying themselves to sup- 
ply the wants of their rabbi, Jesus, is faithful to life. 

Sow1nG anD HarvestinG.—In Palestine, where the range 
of “growing” weather in the year is much greater than in more 
northern countries, two crops in a year form the rule. For this 
reason the reaping of the winter harvest forms the signal for the 
planting of thesummer crop; and the reaping of the summer 
crop’ the signal for the planting of the winter one. It is 
thus possible for sowing and reaping to be going on at one 
and the same time. On one side, a man may be reaping the 
harvest of the season, while, on the other, his neighbor is 
busy breaking up the ground and getting in the seed for the 
next harvest, a few months later. It is probable, therefore, 
that when our Lord spoke of the four months which were to 
elapse before harvest, he pointed to fields newly sown; and 
when he spoke of the harvest which was white already, he 
turned and pointed to another field just ready for harvest. 

“He Asope THERE Two Days.”—According to the un- 
written law of hospitality in the East, the stranger who enters 
your house or your tent, and touches any part of your property 
in claim of protection, is entitled to protection as your guest for 
three days and a part of the fourth day, sufficient to permit 
him to get safely off your territory. If a Bed’wy enters 
a strange camp, and touches the tent-ropes, he becomes by 
that act a protected guest, for the same period, of the Axab 
whose tent-ropes he has touched. This unwritten law of hos- 
pitality is honorably observed. Our Lord, as the protected 
guest of the Samaritans, could have remained in the house of 
his host, according to custom, for three days. If he had de- 
sired to stay longer among the Samaritans, he could then have 
changed his lodging to the next house, where he would have 
been entitled to stay for three days longer; and he could 
have gone on, changing from house to house, until he wished 
to go. away. The three days’ limit, however, does not bind 
the host not to give more than three days’ hospitality. On 
the contrary, a host may press a guest to stay for weeks and 
months; and if the guest is too polite to leave without the 
host’s permission, he can generally get that permission by 
calling for things which he knows fhe host does not possess, 
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A NEW THEORY OF EDUCATION* 


In these days of.the rapid multiplication of educa- 
tional theories, it is no longer possible to tell what is 
meant by the term, the New Education. This handy 
phrase is used to indicate a multitude of heterogeneous 
systems, which have hardly any other bond of unity than 
their common opposition to the old course of the Liberal 
Arts. If we decide to-day to accept Harvard, with its 
multitude of electives, as the best type of what the new 
education is, lo! to-morrow arises the Chicago Manual 

‘Training School, and scoffs at Harvard as the antiquated 
representative of an effete system. 

The goodly duodecimo of more than four hundred 
pages which is put forth in behalf of the newest theory 
of education is the work of Mr. Charles H. Ham, who 
has devoted himself to the study of manual education 
since 1879. Since the volume is sent forth, not only as 
the most complete popular work on technical education 
ever published in America, but as in itself a sufficient 
solution of the social problem, it may be well to exam- 
ine closely the general principles laid down by Mr. Ham, 
and the reasons upon which he bases them. 

The first part of the volume consists of a detailed de- 
scription of the methods of training in the Chicago 
school; the second, of an argument in support of what 
may be called the theory of the book; namely, that the 
education of the hand is the education of the brain, and, 
in a still greater degree, the education of the character. 
Then follow historical sketches of the progress of civili- 
zation, in which Mr. Ham attempts to find historical 
proof of the truth of his theory. 

To what extent Mr. Ham is inclined to push his theory 
will best be learned by a few extracts from the work 
itself. “Nothing stimulates and quickens the intellect 
more than the use of mechanical tools. ... A system 
of education consisting exclusively of mental exercises 
_ selfishness, because such training is subjective. 

. Manual training, on the other hand, promotes altru- 
ism, because it is objective. Its effects flow outward ; 
they relate not to self, but to the human race. The 
skilled hand confers benefits upon man, and each benefit 
so conferred exerts the natural reflex moral influence of 
a good act upon the mind of the benefactor. ... It 
may also be claimed that the power of speech depends 
almost entirely upon the endless succession of fresh ob- 
jects presented to the mind by the hand. These form 
the subject, as well as the occasion, of speech. . . . It is, 
then, clearly not to the men who make laws that we are 
indebted for progress in civilization, but to the men who 
make things. . . . The value of the services of the two 
statesmen [Gladstone and Beaconsfield] is quite unim- 
portant, while the value of the services of Mr, Bessemer 
is enormous, incalculable. . . . The young man with a 
mechanical trade is better equipped for the battle of life 
than a young man with a learned profession. ... There 
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is a system of training which produces a much higher 
average of culture than that of the public schools and 
the universities. We allude to the training received by 
the students of special mechanical and technical insti- 
tutions, and by the apprentices in trade shops.” In a 
word, Mr. Ham’s theory is that the world has had enough 
of literature, enough of philosophy; and that the preva- 
lent systems of education are to blame for the evils which 
infest society. These evils can only be done away with 
by a true system of education,—the education of the 
hand, which will not only enable men to do and to make, 
but which, by natural reaction, will also be the best means 
of educating the intellect and filling the soul with the 
impulses of pure benevolence. 

The mode in which Mr. Ham supports his thesis from 
history can also be judged by a few extracts: “Of the 
Egyptian system of education, selfishness was the basis. 

. The element of rectitude was wholly left out of the 
Greek system of education, and hence wholly wanting in 
the Greek character. . . . Thus the Greek system of 
education was confined to rhetoric and logic. . . . The 
explanation of Greek duplicity is to be found in Greek 
metaphysics.” And so Mr. Ham goes on, through an- 
cient Rome and mediswval Europe, claiming at every 
step that the selfishness of the literary and philosophical 
education—the education which trains men to think— 
was the cause of the downfall of every great nation of 
the past; and that each nationality might have been 
saved, had its morality and its intelligence been based 
upon the use of tools. 

It is obvious that, with all his preference for facts over 
theories, Mr. Ham himself is a theorist of no mean order. 
With theories, however, this review need have nothing 
to do; it will be sufficient to point out a few facts from 
history, and from official documents, not embraced in 
Mr. Ham’s review of the field. 

And, first, the golden age of manual training is not in 
the present, but in the past. During the middle ages 
there was practically nothing but manual training in 
Europe. - Under the old apprentice system, every work- 
shop was a technical school, where the apprentice was 
trained, not to a theoretical knowledge, but to a practical 
knowledge, of his trade. That“ antiquated” intellectual 
training on which Mr. Ham lays the responsibility of the 
evils which afflict modern society, was chiefly confined 
to the monastorics,..whore g few .-cuke hucww..Lati 


purely mechanical pursuits must always remain com- 
paratively small. It would be a mistake, therefore, either 
to insist that the whole population should be subjected 
to manual training, or to multiply the facilities for tech- 
nical instruction in excess of the natural demand. Mr. 
Ham would make the former mistake; Germany has 
made the latter. In his notes on the report of the Brit- 
ish Commissioners, the late President Thompson, of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Indiana, says: ‘The Commission- 
ers found in Germany an excess of one thousand well- 
trained polytechnic graduates over the demand; and 
they were informed that the manager of a large engineer- 
ing works had been so importuned by these young men 
for employment that he put up a notice in his windows: 
‘No polytechnic student need apply.’” In other words, 
polytechnic education has been pushed in Germany be- 
yond the demand; and the schools themselves have 
become less and less practical, until the balance between 
the practical and the theoretical has been lost, and the 
young polytechnic graduate is now almost as much of a 
theorist as the young psychologist. 

Mr. Ham’s reading of history is certainly original. He 
traces the development of the Nile savage into the cul- 
tured Egyptian with a positiveness that would almost 
convert the European Egyptologists to his views, if only 
they did not know that Mr. Ham has not discovered any 
new source for Egyptian history. It is hardly compre- 
hensible how Mr. Ham can make the statements which 
he does make regarding the Greeks. The greatest Greek 
metaphysician was also the greatest physicist of his day 
—perhaps, considering the state in which he found 
science and the state in which he left it,—the greatest 
physicist of any day. The education of the Greek, in- 
stead of including logical and rhetorical training only, 
was pre-eminently bodily. The Greek did not trouble 
himself to learn the languages of his neighbors. If the 
barbarians wished to speak with him, they could learn 
Greek. The still more practical Roman was. more of a 
linguist; he at least had to learn the language of Hellas. 

The statement that the element of rectitude was lack- 
ing in Gréek education is true only in the sense in which 
it would be true of common-school education in England 
or America. Tye éthics of Aristotle show a closer ap- 
proximation to the Christian ideal of morality than many 
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‘enough to read the Latin translations of Aristotle, and 


their less favored brethren knew as much as enabled 
them to chant their meaningless “Mumpsimus.” But 
the smith’s apprentice learned how to make keen blades, 
and the goldsmith’s apprentice knew how to fashion the 
ductile metal into forms of beauty. The sturdy barons 
who rode forth at the head of their retainers had been 
trained to considerable manual dexterity in. the use of 
sword and shield; but what kind of strange weapon a 
syllogism was, they could not tell; and as for Socrates, 
they did not know whether he was a Catholic saint or 
an unbelieving Turk. For these were the palmy days 
when men’s hands were trained, and not their heads. 

It would be easy to show that mechanical invention 
and scientific discovery have advanced in equal step 
with the onward movement of popular education, after 
the modern renaissance when men began again to train 
the mind; and that at hardly any other period in the 
history of Anglo-American civilization, the apprentice 
system being now decadent, was there less of manual 
training than to-day. But since there are older techni- 
cal schools in the world than the recently founded 
Chicago school, it will be better to glance rather at their 
history, and what it teaches. 

With the possible exception of Russia, which closely 
imitates her Western neighbors, there is no nation in 
which the technical system has been so highly developed 
asin Germany. Passing over the significant fact that 
Germany is also the seat of the highest theoretical edu- 
cation, attention may profitably be directed to the recent 
report of the British Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education Abroad. This report. admits the great pro- 
gress made on the Continent to be largely due to the 
technical schools, not because these supply a purely 
mechanical training, but because they supplement the 
practical knowledge of the workmen with needed theo- 
retical instruction. In stating the lesson of the report 
for England, the Britis: Coz missioners do not deny the 
practical skill of the English mechanic, but assert that 
no argument is now needled to show that “ our workmen 
should, in the degrees compatible w:th their circum- 
stances, combine theoretical instruction with their acknowl- 
edged practical skill.” 

A peril which has become evident through the workings 
of the technical schools in Germany should also be no- 
ticed. The proportion of the population devoted to 





few theories are more niente than that the education of 
everybody’s hands will usher in a Utopia of perfect hap- 

piness. It is not impossible that a man may know how 

to use a hand-saw or a file in the most admirable way, : 
and yet show no deeper culture, no stronger intellect, no 

more unselfish morality, than the young minister who 

has graduated, say, from Yale College, that stronghold 

of the ancient and corrupt education. If the sublime 

ethics of the gospel and the systematic moralities of the 

philosophers have failed to drive selfishness out of the 

world, the reader must be permitted to doubt whether 

that happy result can be accomplished by teaching all 

men everywhere how to work a lathe, and all women how 

to use a tack-hammer. 





Among the manuals for the guidance of household 
devotion which have been mentioned from time to time 
in these columns, there is none which seems better 
adapted for its purpose than Home Worship, of which 
a new edition has recently been issued. This volume is 
the joint product of several clergymen. Edited by the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Taylor, it contains special chapters 
by the late Bishop Matthew Simpson, the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, the Rev. Dr. William Taylor, and the Rev. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman. The chief part of the work 
consists of a rich selection of scriptural passages, on 
special topics, with expository remarks, suitable for the 
use of the leader, interjected between the verses of the 
passage selected, or added as a general exposition at 
the end. Appropriate hymnsare also indicated; and the 
hymns, besides being bound up with the volume, are 
also printed as a separate collection, so that the leader 
alone need use the book of Home Worship, all others 
using the Bible and hymn-book. The late Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Thompson and the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon are 
the authors of the expositions. There are also added 
special services for children, a pronouncing and inter- 
preting dictionary, an atlas of Bible lands with colored 
maps, and an analytical index of subjects in the style 
of the Teachers’ Bibles. The work is thus a treasury to 
those who have not the gift of ready speech in exhorta- 
tion and prayer, but who yet do not refuse to fulfill 
their duty of maintaining family worship. A series of 


excellent engravings of Scripture locations and incidents - 


adds to the attractiveness of the volume, which is also 
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bound in several appropriate styles. (8vo, pp. xxxiv, 
916. New York: A. C. Armstrong and on. By sub- 
scription.) 





In the straightforward story of Birchwood, a boy’s 
adventures in earning money are described much more 
consistently with real life than in most. books of its class. 
The story is lacking, however, in that robust vigor so 
common to boys and so rare in books. On the contrary, 
in Yardstick and Scissors, a story on the same subject, 
there is plenty of alertness, but this is too often 
pushed into artificiality. (Birchwood. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 315. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
$1.25.—Yardstick and Scissors. 12mo, pp. 306. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston and 
Stowe. Price, $1.25.) 


A volume of sermons, such as Dr. Higgins’s Forty 
Days ; or, Nineveh and its repentance, must be judged 
by the congregation for which it is intended. In these 
short sermons there is nothing new, but much which will 
be trite to the average reader. The lessons which it gives, 
however, are important, and are in the main practically, 
and always clearly, expressed. The book will be found 
helpful to that large class which needs the commonplace 
expressed in plain, simple forms. (16mo. Boston: 
James H. Earle. Price, 75 cents.) 


Between the covers of Sheltering Arms comes the story 
of a little Irish boy, who, becoming interested in the 


‘New Testament, through the kindness of some summer 


visitors to his home at Ballymara, undergoes trial and even 
persecution, but holds fast to his faith. The lesson of 
the little story, which is by M. E. Clements, is condensed 
in the text, “ The entrance of thy words giveth light.” 
(16mo, pp. 166. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


The story of a child, but intended as well for readers 
who have left childhood behind them, Under the Apple- 
Trees is a book which may be found helpful by girls, 
who have so many hard places to cross, even when their 
lives seem smooth and sunny. Sophie Worthington is 
the author. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 820. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


—names ie littlheinOhede.af. Lave. by. * E. Clements, to 
win the attention of young readers tn merica, the local 


color being strongly English, and the story of Mr. Good- 
body’s “‘ odd boy,” not presenting amy specially novel or 
attractive features for boys out of his world. (12mo, pp. 
144. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Among the stories of babyhood, Richard and Robin 
may claim a place much above the average. It is a sim- 
ple story of a little child’s doings very happily told. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 408. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The many friends of the Rev. Dr. George Dana 
Boardman will be glad to know that his graceful and 
suggestive sermon on The Story of Balaam has been 
issued in pamphlet form. This was done at the request 
and at the expense of one of the Sunday-school classes 
of the church, The sermon is printed in excellent shape 
by William Syckelmore, Philadelphia. 


Day by day the Egypt Exploration Fund is widening 
its circle of friends and supporters. The discoveries of 
the Fund’s explorers in Egypt have been such as to 
command the attention and enlist the sympathy of bibli- 
cal and Hellenic scholars everywhere. In one respect, 
however, the work of the Fund is unnecessarily ham- 
pered: it has not yet secured sufficient financial support 
to enable it to push forward the explorations as rapidly 
as would otherwise be possible. For this reason, the 
honorary treasurer (the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 429 Beacon 
Street, Boston) calls for an increase of five hundred an- 
nual subscribers of five dollars each. This subscription 
entitles the donor to the illustrated memoir of the sea- 
son. From two thousand to three thousand dollars are 
needed from the United States yearly for this important 
work, and Mr. Winslow’s plan will lay a light tax only 
on many abundantly able to carry it. The work has re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of prominent scholars of 
every denomination, and “it is worthy of thc support of 
the great Bible-studying public of this country. 


Another translation of the New Testament into He- 
brew has recently appeared, It is chiefly the work of 
Isaac Salkinson, a missionary among the Jews of Austria, 
and an acknowledged master of Hebrew style. The 





translation, however, was left + fncoiniplete at » Mr. Salkin- 
son’s death, and it has been completed under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg. In The Expositor 
for April, Professor 8. R. Driver institutes an extended 
comparison between Mr. Salkinson’s version and the 
Delitzsch version, which is generally conceded to be the 
best rendering of the New Testament in Hebrew hitherto 
published. As a result of this comparison, Professor 
Driver concludes that while the version of Salkinson 
affects more closely the classical Hebrew style, eschew- 
ing talmudical terms, that very attempt makes it less 
successful as a popular rendering of the New Testament. 
Thus, in Matthew 2, Delitzsch translates the Greek 
magoi (magi) by the talmudical term mégoosheem, which 
is simply the same word hebraized. Salkinson renders 
it khozai khobhabheem (contemplators of the stars, astrolo- 
gers), which destroys the local reference, Professor 
Driver’s verdict is that Mr. Salkinson’s version, excellent 
as it is, will not supersede that of Professor Delitzsch. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 





California, state, at Sam Jose.......0..ssessseeseseesensereeeees May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ...........sseessereseceeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City..............ss00ssseeeeeeeees May 11-13 
Georgia, state, at Macon..............sscceessssersssses soesseene May 12-14 


Towa, state, at Oskaloosa..........c.cccsssecesrseneeseceees coreeeeee June— 
Nebraska, state, at Central City............ egssddisadesroresscoee June 1-3 
RID FOCING, GE BPO 55-06 a5 0 ciieg se 100006 oc ccvesoe sesvanaes co sevese June 1-3 


Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne...............csoeeseeseeees June 1-3 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs.............sseeeceseeeeseees June 8 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................c0sessseeee sessesees June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo...............s00ssccscseesecseeees June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling..............::.sseeeeee June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........cc00sessesees sereeeees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs Ndetoidpesesavesse June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato..........s0.c.seesseees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....ccccecseeeseees August 17-19 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown........... ..- October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
[os a ES BR. See Wednesdays, 4 P. 
altimore, Md., Y. M. ©. a. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


- 


Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 
First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........0...cceeee Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A: Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding Istand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented,Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room)............... First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church.................ccssees Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.........cc.sc-cssesee «Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main &t.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
EMSS 05, OH oicsas Sivtoejennitnsceliguliehbe<aagtavbaes Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
Is dh Sibaise cxsdebite chven tess cites sneotbesaescasbees Fridays, 3 P. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It.is announced that the fifth annual conference of 
the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor will 
be held on July 6-8, at Saratoga Springs, New York. 
An interesting and instructive programme has been pre- 
pared, and well-known speakers are to give the evening 
addresses. Excursion rates are to be had upon all the 
railroads, while arrangements have been made with the 
many hotels of the place whereby board can be obtained 
at rates ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 per day. It is hoped 
that all the societies will make a determined effort to be 
represented on that occasion by a full delegation. Cir- 
culars giving all the particulars, names of speakers, 
hotel rates, etc., will be ready in a short time, and may 
be obtained by applying to George M. Ward, general 


. day-schools. 








secretary of United Society of Christian Endeavor, P. O. 
Box 1285, Boston, Massachusetts. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—The coldest weather for years was experienced in 
Arkansas last winter, so a missionary to that state reports. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he states that a greater 
number of Sunday-schools than ever before were kept up 
throughout the cold season, and he adds that the scholars 
are coming to a better appreciation of the Robert Raikes 
Library. 

—Mr. William Reynolds sends a report of Sunday- 
school progress in Peoria, Illinois, with the suggestion 
that as ‘“ Peoria has had for years an unenviable reputa- 
tion as the place where more whiskey is made than in 
any other city of America,” it may be well that Sunday- 
school workers in other cities should know that “ where 
sin abounded, grace doth much more abound.” The 
illustrative report which Mr. Reynolds sends reads as 
follows: ‘In 1880, according to the United States cen- 
sus, there were in this city 11,526 children between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years. If the increase of 
population since that date has been 334 per cent., and 
probably that is a very reasonable estimate, the present 
number will be 15,868. Out of this number there are 
enrolled in the public schools 6,385, and the estimated 
number attending private schools is 1,500, making a total - 
number receiving instruction 7,885. The 6,385 scholars 
in the publit schools are taught by 111 teachers; and the 
average attendance is 4,335, or about 68 per cent. of the 
total enrollment. There are enrolled in the Protestant 
Sunday-schools of the city 5,948 scholars, with 594 officers 
and teachers, making a total enrollment of 6,542, with 
an average attendance of 4,017 scholars, or 67% per cent., 
and 448 officers and teachers, or about 75 per cent., or 
684 per cent. of the entire enrollment. According to the 
census of 1880, the population of the city was 31,086; 
an increase of 83} per cent. would make the present popu- 
lation 41,448. A number of those attending the Sun- 
day-schools are enrolled in two schools, and while all 
have not the exact figures, 10 per cent. is probably a 
liberal allowance, which would leave the actual enroll- 
ment 5,888, or a trifle over 14 per cent. of the entire 
population of the city members of the Protestant Sun- 
The schools also contributed for missionary 
and benevolent purposes $1,341.21. Last year the fields 
were white already to harvest, and there were added to . 
the churches from English schools 427, and from the 
German schools 36,—a total of 463, or nearly eight per 
cent. of the entire number enrolled.” In conclusion 
Mr. Reynolds asks: “ What city can show a better record 
in Sunday-school work than Peoria?” 


—Sunday-school organization is kept well at the front 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among recent indi- 
cations of this is the adoption of the graded plan by the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. The new plan, which goes into operation on 
the first Sunday of May, is based on the International 
lessons and supplementary courses.. It is thus described 
in a circular issued to the school: “ On the main floor of 
the school we shall have twenty classes. These will be 
divided into four sections of five classes each. The 
Infant Department, room No. 3, is for the children under 
eight yearsofage. The International Berean Lessons will 
be taught orally. When eight years old, these pupils will 
be transferred to the Intermediate Department. The In- 
termediate Department will occupy room No. 4, where the 
scholars will remain until eleven years of age. The regu- 
lar International Berean Lessons will be tavght,; and the 
No. 1 catechism used as a supplementary lesson. The 
Youths’ Department will occupy desks from No. 1 to No. 
20; and in this department boys and girls are put in sepa- 
rate classes, numbering seven scholars to each class. In 
this department they will remain until fifteen years of age 
[this course extending over four years, and including the 
International and supplementary lessons]. At the close 
of the fourth year in the Youths’ Department, those who 
can show a proper standing will be promoted inio the 
Senior Department. At the end of the second year an 
opportunity will be given, for those desiring to enter the 
normal class, to take a preparatory course previous to 
entering that class. The Normal Department.—-The 
membership of this class will be limited only by the 
accommodation offered by room No. 15, and will be 
formed of ladies and gentlemen in one class under one 
teacher, and will follow the regular Chautauqua normal 
course. The Young People’s Class will occupy room 
Noy 11, and its membership will only be limited by the 
accommodations. Into this class any of the young ladies 
and gentlemen may go who do not care to enter the 
Normal Department. The Young Men’s Class member- 
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ship will only be limited by the accommo- 

dations afforded by room No. 2. The Lec- 
ture Class will occupy section No, 16, in 
the gallery, where tle lesson will be taught 
on the lecture plan, and to this class all 
visitors will be brought. The Reserve 
Corps will occupy room No. 8, and will 
be composed of the Normal Alumni and 
those who are willing to act as substitute 
teachers for the absentees. This class will 
study the lesson.one week in advance of 
the rest of the school, and thus be always 
prepared to teach. Adult Bible classes, 
ot which there will be one or more, will 
occupy section No. 10, in the gallery. 
Trusting that the plan will be satisfactory 
to all, and humbly asking God’s blessing 
on this great undertaking, we are your 
fellow-workers. Charles 8. Chapman, 
Edwin B. Williams, Mrs. I. A. Spencer, 
superintendents.” 





GENERAL. 

—Cremation is not a popular word at 
present, but nobody will object to the cre- 
mation practiced lately in Boston, when 
at a Sunday service of the Warren Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a mortgage- 
note for eight thousand dollars held against 
the church, and just paid, was committed 
to the flame of a tall wax taper on the 
pulpit. This impressive crematory act 
was -performed by the president of the 
board of trustees, and the ashes were care- 
fully transferred to a vial by the sexton. 
There is many another church in America 


which would profit by encouraging more 
cremation of this sort. 


-—It was an old biblical law, enforced 
by the Jewish and the early Christian 
churches (Acts 15 : 29), and, indeed, only 
repealed by the Roman Church, that the 
blood should not be eaten with the flesh 
In the light of this law, the following item 
from The American Hebrew is significant : 
“Four Christian butchers at Mielee, Aus- 
tria, have made an agreement with the 
rabbi of the town to pay a certain fee to 
the funds of the [Jewish] congregation 
for having their cattle killed according to 
the Jewish custom [by which the flesh is 
drained of the blood], the meat to be sold 
to the general public. The consequence 
was that nearly all the townspeople bought 
their meat from these butchers, being as- 
sured that it was wholesome. The other 
butchers have complained to the authori- 
ties, who have contented themselves with 
prohibiting the four butchers from char- 
ging a higher price than usual for their 
meat.” 


—One of those incidental touches which 


’ enable a reader to realize that, with all the 


leveling tendencies of modern civilization, 
people are not all yet reduced to the same 
pattern, is seen in a recent article in the 
Berlin Sonntagsschulfreund. The article is 
signed by a certain Dr. A., who complains 
that many Germans read the Apocrypha 
diligentiy, while they neglect the Old and 
New Testaments. Take up the family 
Bible, says Dr. A., and you will find the 
pages of the Apocrypha well ‘thumbed, 
while those of the Old and New Testa- 
ments still retain their first immaculate- 


- ness, Like a true German, Dr. A. finds a 


reason for this preference of the Apocry- 
pha; and the reason is not a creditable 
one. It is because these writings “do not 
lay hold upon the heart. One can be 
sleeping the sleep of death, and yet be 
consoling himself with the fact that [in 
reading the Apocrypha] he is a diligent 
reader of the Bible.” But fancy an 
American clergyman having to scold his 
congregation for their diligent study of the 
Apocrypha, and denouncing them, on the 
ground of that study, for being spiritually 
dead | 


—It is pleasant to note year by year 


the general progress made by popular art; 
but it is even more pleasant to see the 





steadily increasing tendency, on the part 
of the artists and publishers concerned in 
the production of art-symbols for the holi- 
days of the Christian year, to assimilate 
these more truly to the Christian ideal. 
An excellent illustration, among others, is 
given by Prang’s Easter catds for the 
present season, in which both the general 
progress of art and the symbolic progress 
of holiday art find fitting exposition. The 
cards for the year show several new adap- 
tations of the Easter idea in resurrection- 
crossesand similar familiar Easter symbols. 

In particular, card No. 925 Cn. is worthy 
of mention. This consists of a silk-plush 
crown (trefoil in form) ir a light neutral 
tint. The satin pad has’a tasteful design 
showing two carolers, with the theme 
from the 7e Deum, “Thou art the King of 
Glory, O Christ.” The crown is specially | ™&? 
suitable as an Easter emblem—more so, 

even, than the cross, in view. of the fact 
that designers, with a strange ignorance 
of Christian iconclogy, frequently give the 
cross of suffering a place on Easter sym- 


» | bols, instead of the recognized resurrection- 


cross of Christian art. 

—The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, to which allusion was 
mide in these columns, has now fairly 
entered upon its sixth year of life, and is 
growing in strength and numbers as never 
before. The general secretary already 
knows of more than six hundred of these 
societies, in thirty states of the Union, 
and in all evangelical denominations, 
embracing more than thirty thousand 
members, and these are by no means all 
that have been formed. Scores of new 
societies are being established every week ; 
and in many missionary countries,—nota- 


bly in Ceylon, China, and the Sandwich | Dr. Tal 
- | Islands,—this method of Christian nurture 


has been found admirably adapted to the 


* | training of young Christians. A national 


convention of these societies is to be Held 
at Saratoga, July 6-8, and a most interest-" 
ing and profitable convention is expected. 
These annual gatherings have always been 
of the greatest value and inspiration to 
those attending, and it is expected that 
this will be by far the largest and most 
important of the kind yet held. The 
general secretary of this society, for this 
country, is Mr. George M. Ward, a young 
lawyer. His headquarters are at No. 8 
Beacon Street, Boston, where he may be 
addressed for model constitutions, and for 
reports, tracts, and books explaining the 
workings of the Society. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The skenliiligtes| 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two wmsertions, to 50 pe? cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. _ Advertisements 
conditioned on. an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per. 
cent upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate assists mental 
labor. Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says of 
the Acid Phosphate: “I have been enabled 
to devote myself to hard mental labor, from 
shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the 
evening without experiencing the slightest 
relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it.” 














Eventful Nights 


BIBLE HISTORY. 


By the Right Reverend At¥Frep Lezx, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Delaware. pp. 424. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Once taken up, the book will not conta be tnld Cows. 
. Its merits are not ephemeral, but lasting. 
we may say that it takesa place w which man aeons 
attempt, but few fill—the place of su; ive, thought- 
ful, uncontroversial reading upon y Scripture. 
These sermons are simple, but it is the simplicity of 
strength.— The Churchman, N. Y. 

We Se ay commend it as among the gems of peers 
thought, as the production of a finished scholar, 
devout Cahristian: and as suited to, benefit every cue 
who reads it.— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelph: 

It treats upon ig sie. novel +a and rioze It in 

a very fascinating st; Bi oy can, and does, 
throw a charm aro’ every t topic the elucidation 
of which he a; ites himse! tee w work will be 

rized not more for the position of the author than for 

tsown merits; and to our readers generally we cor- 
dially commend it.— Chureh Press, N. Y. 

Coming from one whose devout Christian life for 4 

many ne is an example to be wey it will be 
he greater satisfaction. . -A . boo! 
thin and_one that will do good. n 


Richmond. 
upprems pas. and 
devotio spirit. it.— 





These discourses are 
are pervaded by 
Lutheran 

These sermons are 







instructive. ‘The in- 
cidents embodied give nterest to the dis- 
courses. T are often eloquent, and form a body of 
impressive religious reading for hours of devotion, as 


well as suggestive topics to the or in his prepara- 
tions for the pulpit.—Zion’s He: ead I Boston. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ae ey 


PERSONAL WORK FOR 
CHRIST. 


(From The Christian.] 


The faithful Christian can hardly fail 
to find some opportunities for personal 
work in the service of the Master. There 
will be lonely hearts to cherish, tears to 
wipe away, sorrowing ones to console, 
widowed and fatherless ones to visit and 
comfort; there will be doubting and per- 
plexed souls to enlighten, and it may be, 
if they are quick to see, and wise to act, 
persons will accomplish more even in 
their solitary condition than others having 
larger opportunities, but less diligent and 


k | watchful zeal. 


We may not only speak a word in sea- 
son to the weary, but we may sometimes 
use the pen. Many a Christian believer 
has done great good by writing letters to 
friends, and even to strangers scattered up 
and down the world. Sometimes a letter 
comes in an hour of darkness, and -de- 
spondency like a burst of music from the 
realms of Paradise, and the strong and 
steadfast faith of some courageous disciple 
rekindles the drooping flame in the hearts 
of those who are weary and sad. 

We may also make use of the issues of 
the press, and with slight expense and 
little labor do much to disseminate the 
truth as it is in Christ. A paper, with 
some interesting article marked and sent 
to a friend, may be a messenger of great 
grace and mercy to one who is in need. 
A little tract sent by mail or enclosed in 
a letter, if properly selected, may be an 
instrument of great blessing; and it may 
pass from hand to hand, until, in the day 
of judgment, the sender may be surprised 
to find how —. the rippling waters 


ae opportunities nities of Hie ent 


arise. Tracts may be given away indis- 
criminately and. yet trustingly; or they 
may .be most carefully and prayerfully 


selected. We are to sow by all waters, 


and God alone can give the increase. 

A Christian friend whose sphere of 
labor was somewhat restricted through a 
period of years was accustomed, when he 
found something especially good, profit- 
able, or instructive, to enclose it in an 
envelope, and mail it, without a word, to a 
neighboring. pastor. He had probably 
little acquaintance with him, and perhaps 
never spoke to him on the subject in which 
he was most interested; but, from time to 
time, tracts, papers, and pamphlets were 
sent anonymously, by this Christian man, 
through the post-office, to this pastor. 
After a time it was noticed that some of 
the thoughts thus sent seemed to come 
echoing back from the pulpit, and this 
continued for years. The good man who 
set in motion this train of causes has gone 
to his rest; but the minister yet lives and 
labors actively; and proclaims those truths 
which were thus conveyed to him from 
time to time, and offered to his considera- 
tion by the quiet working of this Christian 
man. 





— 


HOW TO MAKE PRAYER- 
MEETING SUCCESSFUL. 


[From The Moravian.] 


Not even a Moody could conduct an 
ideal prayer-meeting in a three-quarters 
empty room, with the few present as far 
away from him as possible, and near to 


m, | thedistantdoor. But, for that matter, Mr. 


Moody would never allow a prayer-meet- 


ing to be begun under such conditions ; 


either the audience would have to come 
to him, or he would go to them. When 
the multitude crowded around Jesus on 
the beach, so that he got into the boat, 
and ordered it to be — off, do you 
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think he let rows of white breakers roll in scemed plain to me every day that Jevus 


between himself and those he spoke to? 
No; he only went out so far that his influ- 
ence upon those in the middle distance 
and background might not be hindered 
by the crowding of those in front. 

The ideal prayer-meeting is informal 
and social, and yet spiritual; is not stiff 
or conventional. ‘Yet there must be prep- 
aration for it,—yes, the most skillful plan- 
ning, the most thorough devising. It dare 
‘not be made the minister’s waste-basket, 
the weekly receptacle for the refuse of his 
sermon preparations, if he is its habitual 
leader. People will not come to it, unless 
they get something that makes it worth 
their while to come.- There. is need of 
thorough preparation, for it will not run 
itself, or it runs itself into the ground. 
There is need of thorough preparation, 
that the leader may concentrate into the 
few minutes of his address suggestive 
thoughts that shall contain within them- 
selves sufficient germs for farther develop- 
ment during the meeting. He must not 
exhaust the theme, and yet he must im- 
ply much more than he actually says. 
This necessitates careful preparation. And 
that others may have specially receptive 
and responsive minds, coming prepared, 
we believe it is often well to announce 
beforehand the main theme of the meet- 
ing. There is then much less likelihood 
of a painful pause at any point. Such 
pauses it is, in fact, a part of the leader’s 
skillful preparation to renderimpossible. ... 

Yet another characteristic of the success- 
ful prayer-meeting is the brevity of its vari- 
ous parts. Long exhortations, long hymns, 
long prayers, counteract its good effects. 
Have as many take part as is in accord with 
the orderly conduct of the service, whether 
they will do so voluntarily—best, if it is 
thus—or must be called on by name... . 
The more general the participation in the 
prayer-meeting, the better every way. 


Nato] 
increased; those who take part are led 
to be closer Bible students, and are more 
likely to scrutinize the manner of tHtir 
lives. . 

If snywheve it is felt that there i is room 
for improvement, let the one who has the 
feeling be sure that there has come a call 
for personal effort to strive to insure its 
true success. Let the recognition that 
there is something wanting, be taken as 
an individual summons to do one’s best to 
find out what that want is, and endeavor to 
supply it... . 

This, at least, any one can do, with very 
little self-sacrifice: be prompt and regu- 
lar in attendance at the prayer-meeting, 
pray at home for a blessing upon it, and 
in every place and at every time be ready 
to show a true interest in it, as “our” 
prayer-meeting. 





MEMORY NOTES: A HINT. 
FOR SCHOLARS. 
[From The London Sunday-school Times. ] 

Uncle saw what I wrote last week about 
the Sunday-school lesson, and he seemed 
rather pleased, and wants me to do it 
every Sunday. He says he will take care 
of what I write, and call it my “Memory 
Notes,” arid then, when father comes home 
from America, perhaps he will like to see 
a little of what I have been learning in 
my class. Only Uncle says I must put in 
proper grammar, and not make mistakes 
as I did last week, So I’m going to have 
a good try. Cousin Nellie is going to 
write “ Memory Notes,” too. I’m glad of 
that, for we shall be able to compare 
then, and see what our teachers have said, 
and which of us remembers the most,. 

I can’t help saying, on starting, that I 
have been glad all the week for last Sun- 
day’s lesson. I really do believe it has 
made me want to be differerit and better 
then I have been Bomehow, it hat 
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was a real boy as well asa real man, and 
knew just how to help me. 

The lesson to-day was about “the first 
disciples.” Teacher said it was their 
teacher’s word about Jesus which made 
them want to follow him. Only one little 
sentence, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 
Perhaps they had not seen him before; 
but, as soon as they did, they wanted to 
see a great deal more. Then teacher told 
us that if we boys did but once understand 
a little of what Jesus could be to us, we 
should want never to be withouthim. He 
said that no boys could be so strong and 
brave as those who had been constantly 
with him. 

. I couldn’t help thinking what a differ- 
ence it was. John only had to tell his 
disciples once about Jesus, and then they 
followed him; but what lots of times 
teacher has told us, when we have 
taken no notice. I think he must have 
been thinking about the same thing, for 
he told us a story about a poor, ragged 
boy named Jack, who heard the story of 
Christ dying on the cross for the first time, 
and how he loved him straight off, and 
tried to follow him all through his life to 
have Jesus for his friend. j 

And then teacher asked us not to let 
any more chances of following him slip 
away, but to stop and think about it now. 
He said it would be so much harder to 
turn back and come to him, if we went on 
in the world without him and away from 
him. I had not thought of it like that 
before. It had always seemed to me as if 
it would be easier when I am older, and 
am my own master. But I suppose, by 
what teacher said, that is quite a mis- 
take; and then he told us that it was those 
who listened to the voice of Jesus at first 
who had the best of it, and he begged 
each one of us boys to ask ourselves, 


“Shall I follow him, or not?”__I couldn’t 
uetpsuswermg In my heart, “ Yes, I will.” 


But I must not forget what the teacher 
said about the disciples and their friends 
—how they went and told them where 
they had found Jesus. Teacher said that 
was just the right thing to do; and if our 
religion was the real thing it would make 
us so glad and happy that we couldn’t 
help telling those whom we loved the 
reason of it. Butthe great thing, he said, 
was to let it shine out in our lives. We 
should take care to let our brothers and 
sisters see that a boy was all the braver 
and kinder for being a Christian. 
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Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev, Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
300 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writin 
of such a book. He is not a mere theorist who ey 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of 
her, and writes out his fine. o eg pe he bas a 
is life bean! in by yoy apt geek the Leunday 
ing in church and mission 00) 
Rote vtherefore, on this whee Ndr pe hes 
earnee and many times by actual exper 
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From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic readin 
PI dene 3 yn Ay can Ji fhy pore Iusteations, 

jotes, ~~ us use of 
teacher can is book without clearer views of 
the Importance, an and d'dignity, 7sone neiped to perform of bis 
’ out v he’ 
work, and w & greatly be Taig tg or 


If 
suggestions, the art of teaching P would Seal, 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has lad much pone ce as a teacher in church and 
mission schools } city and country, and has 

with much care the best methods "ot instruction and 
gover y 

From The ist, Boston, Mass. 
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From The Examiner, New York. 
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ns and holding the mind and poogiains the lives of 
hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
fenuber and preacher in the land. 
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twenty, the club rate to such school shall te $1.00 per 
copy, on condition thet the order for the rs be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
orde the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher rmoust actually be a subscriber, but that the 
umber of copies ordered must not be less than the 
Il number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ere. may. pe asked to join the club, in order to wacere 
red number. Any number of cof copia 





the re quired E heasver, may be s' peyten J for odes] at the 
Same ra’ 8 be ng y the on 

may be yore as Onn in makin such @ statement watement of 
the rnember of teachers in a school. Fo r example: f 


there are seven teachers in a ~ Ty two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, oe 
club subscription need not be for more than 
copies, in order to secure the on rate, 


An extra co; y cannot be given to one who forms a 
=. on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


h co) rege one issue of the r,toenable 
ail the the teac hors ofa school to ‘oxemine itt will be sent 
free upon application, 

Ifa more thorough ornminetion of | of ea paper is de- 
sired than can be had thro ma rece ng specimen 
sore of a single issue, the publisher Ba —— (ina 

nage to one address) any number of copies each 

Week r four weeks only, at the rate of gight cents 

copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Bighty. cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Pater 
Jenson, BE. c., will sone The sr Sun School 


post free, ress in Great 
Britain, for ten snihiings cs prepaid. The paper r will be 
sold by all the principal ne ealers, price, twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue FIDELITY 


‘Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ore "$12,000,000 liberal tented to agents. It 
insurance. 


peat 000 cash and other assets. 
It furrishes absolute imsurance at half the 
level premium rates, Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men should address 
L. G. FOUSE, President. 


ORME Ss 


INVESTMENT, 


noster Row 
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ac meh os 


Per cent, Conservative wageeemonts in First 
Mo! Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
r7 per cent, with Pag on and me og 
fished tive x at option o gagee. 

ished five years, Paid-up cash capital eons. 
hout a single loss. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Tacorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 

References: Hon. EK. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H. ; Geo. 

G. French, Mexico, . ¥.: Guaranty Savings Bank, 

pane hester, N. H.; Second National Bank, Nashua, 
nt Rey. G. N. ‘Bryant, East Tilton, N. H.; 

x Ww, Carey, 2036 ¢( “hristian, Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Conarecationalist N. ”. Independen 


ig PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


$400,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
testimonials, pnd yemanion apa references fur- 
a upon application. Mortgages, guaran- 

bey gl ncipal and taverest, for male r sale in amounts 


, $400, $500, $600, $800, $1,000, $1,200, 
pf es 000 and ‘upward, by 
B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 


40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 
Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 








kota. 





TO MEET A CRYING WANT 


we have organized a Special Department and place at YOUR 
service, ali of OUR resources in first quality Ready-Made Clothing, 


for Men, Youth, Boys and Children. 


request reference samples, with measure blanks and instructions How 


to Order. 


By our plan the consumer deals directly with the manufacturer. Best materials and 
workmanship may be depended upon, and fair prices are guaranteed. 
We are the most extensive Clothing Manufacturers in the Country, and have large 


Retail Ware-rooms at 144 to 148 Clark St., Chi 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 


Address 


Corner of Wisconsin and East Water Sts., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
gto and 912 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 
406 to 412 Broome St., New Yor«, 


We will furnish FREE, upon 


115 to 123 North Broadway, 
76 and 78 


icago, Ills. ; 





What Do You Want 


that we are not offering you in the way 
of bargains? We never before gave 
you an opportunity to obtain as fine 
grades at such low prices, notably, our 
Moquette Carpets, worth $1.60, for $1.15. 
Body Brussels, worth $1.25, for $1.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, worth 80c., for 65c. ; 
and for 75c. some worth 90c. The won- 


- 





Our Factory £nds of owe 
far and wide, and are in t d. 
times we run entirely ou we 
fresh colo’ 





der is that we have any left to speak of, 
and we shouldn't have if all knew the 
real value of them. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & SII CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


aving, completed arran a with our casey 


pondents in Chi andSt. we are pre’ 
EO AME pring rom for CAREFULS a 
DELGuE a0 CENT. 


= + tanieeaee AND MEY & © 


114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





SAN LUIS. 
The most Wonderful ke in America. 
towns, FAR at ca punta on Fmanfactoring 
ni 
pa aR 
and acre. Long tim Lands for sale t to actual Settlers at ® 
fron yn oh Park irrigated by immense canals, 
Every attention shown settlers. 


maps. pamper etc., address COLORADO LAND & 
pera House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


NV NV EST ocaad en anTaane ta nelipte 


FAM FEREINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. ©} 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, iets. 


ablein NY. Unrivalied f: 


FLORIDA MAPS FREF 


p 19. ag in_ stamps for a Lecagerie pane In- 
xed M S.A a new towns and railroads. 
sca 24x36 (enlarge Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aa” Mention this paper.“@a 


For mm 
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WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND. DRESS Co., 
CAN DO aaelyt 


Kan ING on) MAME MONEX 
= others with our ARTISTIC P 
A TTERN: 


"elsioecrr. Our OU 
It contains 30 useful Patteres re ds eohdcer 
Initials in handsome letter for mar 

f Light and Dar: 


Oo 
, @ box each 0! i Powder, 2 
Poet Stamping, and a satin all 


at etl 
Stam 
FO) 
pndcon ee 





and directions for Indelible 


Banner on Cushion Qavee, stam 

broider or Paint, for90c. Manual o Needle- 

work, all ~~ used in Embroidery. nit Knit- 

on Se mapa. We senda of 15 extra size 
cet tp ay especially Grote ensington, Lustra, 

and @&l it Paintin: (for em as well), with 

wder pads, t. Bookon and Lustra 

inting, 25e. ~ in asen 

ac ‘PATTY B ufacturers 

ad Designers, 38 West 14 cs New York. 





“IT have found it” is yt ago 
i eekets cy Fue 
our 

ROIDERY, SILKS. 


A SILK CO’, Boston. 


Sora Cataloguefree. 
E. 8. Frost & Co., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 


OREN | 
| TURKISH RUG 














FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 














THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


2l CH ESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Gli and 613 Chestnut Street. 











INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


IWSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 


STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!I878. 














PENCERIAN 
TEEL P 


ENS 


Are The 8 
MATTHEWS, § ‘STATIONER, 








129 Chestn ja. Plate and 50 Vjsit- 
ing Cards, " 00. roe weitediome. Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples and ‘Drices om application. 
OWEST Prices in the United per by the 
Sao tee ae 
le 
num rof sheets to'e pound sent on Sade of 15 se 
H. HI. CaRTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston 





Buy ‘“‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


_ 


THE UNATTAINED. 


[Gustave Nadaud, translated by John R. Thompson.] 


I’m growing old; I’ve sixty years; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain; 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
“ prayer will ne’er fulfillment know,— 
never have seen Carcassonne. 
I never have seen Carcassonne ! 


You see the city from the hill,— 

It lies behind the mountains blue ; ; 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And, to return, as many more! 

Ah! Pe the vintage plenteous grown! 
The withheld its yellow store. 

Is ‘al not look on Carcassonne, 

I shall not look on Carcassonne ! 


They tell me every day is there 

Not more nor less than Sunday gay ; 
In shining robes and garments fair, 

The people walk upon their way. 
“— poor there on castle walls 

rand as those of Babylon, 

A bis op and two generals! 

I do not know fair Carcassonne, 

I do not know fair Carcassonne. 


The vicar’s right. He says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind. 
He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind. 
Yet could I there two days have spent, 
While still the autumn sweetly shone, 
Ah me! I might have died content, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne. 


= pardon, Father, I beseech, 

n this, my prayer, if I offend. 

One somethin hen g beyond his reach, 
From childhood to his j md 3 end. 
By vim our little boy Ai 

ave traveled even to Greceiind, 

My grandchild has seen Perpignan ; 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, 
And I have not seen. Carcassonne. s 


So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant, double bent with age. 
“ Rise UP, my friend,” said I ; “ with you 
I'll go upon this pilgrimage. ‘ed 
We left next morning his abode, 
But—Heaven theatre him !—half-way on 
The old man died upon the road. 
yer gazed on Carcassonne. 





THE REVOLT OF THE 
SEPTUAGENARIANS. 


[From The Spectator.] 
We wonder whether the wisdom of ‘our 


ancestors was all wrong upon the pro- 
clivity of old age towards pessimism. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that 


they held ‘such a proclivity to exist, and 
quoted the saying that the old are lauda- 
tores i gs acti as a bit of wisdom in 
stereoty The literature of all ages is 
full of ‘Y ” idea ; it has passed into a hun- 
dred proverbs, ‘and with most minds it 
has become one of the stock truths about 
which there is no discussion. Every petty 
novelist thinks himself or herself justified 
in making the old man of the story lament 
that nothing is as good as it was, resist 
innovation merely as innovation, and 
claim that resistance as in itself a proof of 
superior wisdom. A very old man who 
was always for change would in literature 
be considered an eccentric, a separate per- 
son, who might be real, but who was not 
to be quoted as an illustration of the 
author’s general keenness of insight into 
human character. “ Old age,” writes even 
Mr. Disraeli, who was an observer,—“ old 
age is a regret. 4 

The consensus of opinion on the sub- 
ject is nearly complete; yet it may be 
doubted if it has any certain or, at all 
events, unassailable foundation. The 
middle-aged and the old have been at 
least as active in reforms as the young; 
have, in truth,'they being in most coun- 
tries the monopolists of power, carried 
through most of the changes that the 
world hasseen. Old generals alter tactics, 
old lawyers reform tenures, old statesmen 
widen suffrages. The ’ breech- loader, 
which has changed the distribution of 
power in Europe, was introduced by an 
old officer, and sanctioned by an emperor 
far advanced in years. Thiers was _ 
middle age when he declared for the Re- 
public ; gee Beaconsfield was an elderly 
statesman when he established household 
suffrage; Mr. Gladstone was. distinctly 
old, past the Psalmist’s idea of the term of 
life, when he advised the great changes 
embodied in the Hawarden manifesto, and 
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exing of problems, the Irish Revolution. 
Botany, be ne is no eulogist of the passed- 
away, and his most trusted advisers are 
none of them young men. We habitually 
quote old lawyers as the stoutest opponents 
of change, and when we want.to embody 
Conservatism in a word, we mention Lord 
Eldon; but Lord Cairns was an elderly 
iman when he, practically without consult- 
ing Parliament, and certainly without any 
pressure from it, revolutionized at a blow, 
not only the law, but the very principle 
which governed female ownership of prop- 
erty; and Lord Selborne, who helped him, 
was far past middle life. They struck away 
one of “the foundations of society” as if 
they had been twenty-five. Pio Nono was 
an old man when he asked a Council to 
sanction the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
that is, when he made, in the judgment of 
many ‘theologians, the greatest practical 
innovation ever made in the mac inery of 
the Roman Church, converting its govern- 
ment from a co-optative oligarchy pasion: a 

e into an irresponsible neue: 
Gres vy, the president of the Frenc Re- 
ublic, though an exceedingly old man, 
| saan always towards the Left; and it is 
not the past which is lamented by a thinker 
like Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is certainly 
not immature. 

“T have seen many changes,” said one 
of the very oldest members of Parliament 
the other day, “‘and I feel happy in this, 
that our English world is in all respects 
happier, better, and wiser than when I 
entered” it; and that spirit is far from 
uncommon. The idea may be an error 
derived from that great source of error in 
generalizations, individual experience, but 
we should be inclined to say that the old 
of our day appreciate change rather more 
decidedly than the young. We would ask 
every reader of these lines to look round 
and see if he did not know some old man 
—or, still more frequently, old woman— 
in whom was great tolerance for new ideas, 
who praised, instead of depreciating, the 
changes he or she had seen, and who 
welcomed innovation with more hopeful- 
ness than younger auditors could quite 
follow. e could name a dozen such 
people, and have delighted often in the 
renewal of hopefulness derived from the 
talk of the very old. They protest that 
the world is better, till it is impossible, in 
spite of too many 


f too many patent fagte-not tebe: 


: - momentary reinvigoration of mental 


nergy. 

“on the old have changed in an element 
of character so important as this? It will 
be held a strange thing to say, but we 
_— Benson the ancient idea was always 

that the change is positive, 
sad as occurred in three ways. In the 
first place, the “ wisdom ‘of age” is most 
of it necessarily wisdom derived from ex- 
perience, and the wisdom of a man full of 
the experience of successful change leads 
him to think change good. Our fathers— 
or rather grandfathers—saw little change, 
except in their own powers of enjoyment, 
of action, and of hoping, all of which 
diminished, and they therefore thought 
change bad ; but our own old men have 
lived through changes greater than the 
young can recognize or can appreciate, 
and they have found them gO The 
new gentleness, the new security, the new 
material advantages of life, are to them 
inexpressibly pleasant; and reasoning, as 
their ancestors did, from the facts the 
knew, they pronounce change good, and, 

instead o fey welcome tt with a 
- tolerance sometimes a little sardonic, but 

always real. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Arethe MOST Pty htt tN hedd ning. Room 

mar ving a Pordbtnen 
Water Cooler with concealed and protected spi 
which can be locked so that the children or servants 








THEE. Ss. “FARSON MFG. CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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with; your Bible Pictures, or by cxpidining tt the 
new work that is having a telling effect in 
know all the 
Neither does it stop here ; 
now, try to be equal to him. Thus do the waves go out 
and who knows where the good influences of i<* yar pict 
teaching of Scripture as conducive to a noble life here 


P 


directly from the 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 


FOR THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH QUARTERS OF 1886 FORM A 
Beautiful Pictorial History of the Life of JESUS CHRIST. Price, $1.25 per 
Quarter, 12 Pictures. Every Sunda 
« While the Bible, - we undertake to explain its a to these little que. is rather dry, by mee 
sy family of five children, maki 
nts of the picture, yes) stimulating the older ones to grea’ be pe 
Yo r my ten-year-old boy says — the other boys in his class, seeing he is 


ures Will stop? So 
and hereafter should Revs them. 


The Bible Lesson Pictures may be ordered through any Sunday-school supply house, or 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO,, Providence, fi I 


y-school should have them. 


heir connection with the Scriptu 
ter e 
repared 
m this centre red truth to touch the shores of Prernit 

I say every family that regards t e 


Yours, ALAN, Greenville, Pa. 
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THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS Or ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred 
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20 Woe 8t, 83 Fifth A 
n ve., 
Boston, Mass. | Chicago, IL 


SS HUMES 


ms, Cass, S20. eo 
Illustrated 


J. & R. "LAMB, 
59 Carmine St, u. Y 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to 310. 
rice-list. 


Silk or merino. a= for illust: GA 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Oot flndelphia. 

























Cummms ax axp Pras r CHURCHES, &e. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
wees A Alarms, Farms, etc. LY 


FUL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


meee & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
























FE stey Organ. 

§ olidly Made. 

'T one Unrivaled. 

FE legant Finish. 

Y ears of Popularity. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vermont, 


aa” Mention this paper. 





CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 

invite the attention of Organists 

ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


and Church Committees to their 
KNABE PIANOS 








are the most desirable 
respects, 





in all 
ASON & HAMLIN mand Piano 
Co., BOSTON, NEW YO "CHICAGO. 








WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and School Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be eal Cerne paid,and Free of charge. 
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EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTOH. 














dealers. i 
Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Mass, 








HRIST IN THE GOSPELS. nts wanted. 
t., Phila., Pa. 


/ Union Publishing Co., 1523 Oot! 
IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co.,Cleveland,0. 


ubber Stam Best made. Immense catalo, 
agents. eG. A. Harper Mfg. Co.,Cleve Sao. oO. 


$10 Bs Bibles for 64 and New books. Agents ne: 
Good Pay. A. GORTON &@ CO., Philada., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 
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MontTRoss, Galien, Mich., Sole Manufacturer. 
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CRAGIN & CO., 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
joe oe by thousands of housekeepers.” Fogg 
Ask h ‘or_it 

DS. WILIBERGER, Prop. 283 N. 24 St., Phila. Pa. 


E SKIN. Send 6 centa in stamps to A. H. 


COBB, 33 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass., for a vetoes treatise—How to 
Prevent Hands Chapping,and Keep the Skin in a 
Healthful Condition. " 
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Sond ae fhe oY 
CHURCH sities Since Sete 
MAGIC LANteRRS cic 
Church Lamps, sapere, "Phila. 
LADIES’ 
BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00, 
Best on Earth for the Money. 


Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 
i mail mails POSTAGE E PAID, 8 yal “one PA 


a Nien Barton 

in either il Kidon, or goat, o or gi Siteion Sfatonca; 

any size you want. Give usa trial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE co. 


Bex 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this peper. 


For $3.00 #3 


SHO Lock-Stitched, Donge-Kid 7 ‘Tope, But., pak 





I will send free to tA ad- 
= in. United States a 
ars  . Mens Fine_Calf 
WELT 


Cong. or Oxfords (Low Cut), made like custom work 
or Seamless Calf Vamp, Kangaroo Tops for $4.00. Send 
measure. J. -B. SHA v . 158 x St., in, Mass. 
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Wire for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
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“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS IS A FOR- 
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_ By John B. Gough. 
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EPH 


COOK. sanitary and hygienic,’’—The Re 
PAGES. PRICE REDUCED From $12 To 
sk NT BY MAIL WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 
WANTED. me — General Agents and Install- 
ment Men, cit; ntry. 
E. B. TREA! a pata: 771 Broadw ay, New York. 










PRINTING. 


Card Press, a ie bes 
Circalar ‘Da, tetedor. 


Newspaper sho0 KELSEY PRESS CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 








AGENTS WANTED, snes: 


LL everywhere, to Every 
Stor PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lev 
SAMPLES, ae our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Addreas 
_ THE Hi HOLLEY WORKS, ! Meriden, Conn, 








In ee, & & maiee 
anything advertised in this pa will oblige the 
, a8 well as the ad’ at 
aw the advertisement in The Sunday School T 
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Concert Exercises.| GLORIOUS THINGS | MUSIC BOOKS. 
ar an Dein cee —IN SACRED SONG FOoR— marco me Sanaice 0, uymaie 


Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may  de- 


site to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


{HE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE... 

SIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD, 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 coptes. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











nebier. 
ville. “sunny June” 
s Parton. oe 


pom Mi 
pet And mens. ‘other 








Bogers 
JAS, S$. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia. 


10 FUROPE IY 


‘s Excursion Parties leave in April, May. 
June, sne,and ful B Send for 
ets for travel a 
Passage Tick- 





snrope and “py aa f the globe. 
o 
ots bral iin lin 3 Of steamers. 
h Exeu onist, with maps, published 
m Et 4 mail ‘oe Tan CENTS. 
xa aa & SON, %1 Broadway, New York, 
ut Street, Philadelphia. 



















SABBATH SCHOOLS AND GOSPEL MEETINGS, |. 


—By T. C. O’KANE— 
The well-known author and compiler of several popular books in this line, such as 
“ Redeemer’s Praise,” “ Jasper and Gold,” “ Every Sabbath,” ete. 





While this collection is designed especially for the use of Sabbath Schools, yet it will be 
found well adapted, also, to the 


SOCIAL MEETINGS OF THE CHURCH. 


To those who have used any of his former books, the mere announcement of a Nrw Book 
in this line by him may be sufficient; only adding that this retains the valuable features of the 
previous ones, with such changes and additions as a advanced condition of 


SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK § $ TO DEMAND. 


To those who have never used any of his books, tie only thing to be said is 


SEND FOR A COPY, 


so you can examine it, and see if it is not just what you wish. 


GLORIOUS THINGS contains 160 , is printed in large type, on clear white paper 
bound in stiff covers, and sold at the uniform rate of $25.00 per 100 copies. Jt may be be ordered 
through any bookseller or music-dealer. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


you wi tie , the school of which you are superintendent has never used any of his books, and 
for examination, please enclose eee ae ee eee ae 
. address, and the name of your Sabbath School, directed 
on its receipt he will send you, postpaid, a copy of “GLORIOUS THIxGs.” 


trade, to whom a CO ‘KANE, is thoes and all and P, Phblisher in any quan- 


pat DELAWARE, ‘OHIO. 


——ALSO preg 

CRANSTON & STO poaeee aad 

C. T. DILLINGHAM, Frckania Decne , 678 a8 Browey, New York. 
PERKINPINE & HiGerns, 914 Arch rly <P cae 

JosEPH HORNER, 525 Smithfigid ‘ebag 


(GURES THAT TALK. 


It takes all the wonder out of it when you get se prices. 
It’s the prices that tell! the prices and the 
$10 eR are nee wool suit of cl Rectan: to be depended on every way, 
and well made, 

3 a wolive "io give you the quality unless we manufactured ? that saves you two 


bu a wonderful amount of and strength in a suit. eres te 

$18, $20, and cant os our stock. a nt a 
Mean our stock of cl 

ir of Trowsers that any man might wear with satisfaction. 

uh eomane aachen qantas taweeeier neat cans pie bed tinier: ee 

ends and m t ines of sizes: prices below ary 

The same rate p an Sine S-enGl ae eer e eres Reema hes inipage st would cost 

40 to 50 per cent. more than these to replace. Ev ze and a dozen styles to select from at $4. 

Su _— handsome Suits at $5, $6, $7, a 8: cGat-own pools? batt best to be had for the 

meme rm 6 $20 et Big Bone ey Co Panty Ve that il ne 
oo pete ices made to lovver the stock. 

meee i, $15, $18 will purchase our finest Suits for Boys : and every dollar tells in better qual- 


ity or trimmi 
The Hosiery, Underwear, Suspenders, Neckties, Flannel and Muslin Shirts: these are go- 
ing at about half price : our own make 


To reduce our stock of a Muslin shirt 200 dozen) Wamsutta and 2200 Linen—laundried 
—that we hers never sold under $1.50, the price now is 


It woul Ree mead tr ered tose Sates bay Sher sb 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


OAH HALIKX, 
South-east Correr Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of H . Haven, of the International ie Cememiiten, 
H. CLay TrumBuxt, Editor of The Sunday School Times. in cloth, sith 
pn aero. 8 See WUE cies hardty get tet bimeut iain 
A can a 

“A Model Guipetintendent.*” It It sane jase le what oe Ea rriciit a a did, and ites how he dia a 

it, The following Se 

From The Inier-Ocean, 


in just such 
Sie eee a oe con needs. It is 


The 
tities, by 

















| Po 
“His 
ageceies,.te minutely deseribed by Mr 


ang ness See SoS volume woloh on piaeatly 
cox that a novice to 
pe gn oy 
endowed. 


boon Intradend by that eapetied | 1 


From The New York Observer. 


inwardly diges raigest it ‘it, the ef effect ‘could not tal of Gea 
pecially happy all good.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 
ais tee volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
lish, and.with a directness that and 
bokds te at attention to the narrative begining 0 
e story oo = cae. will be 
ont itis itkely from its ner or andeubstance 
the wide perusal it deserves. 





“Itis nota hataSunday: 

superin t to be. but the 
school superintendent duperin \ story of 
to secure 









OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


size, 83¢ ee eae ot 


Sar hese ee cae 


Sleceiien ts nano 
every evety page with » with valuable suggest suggestion to 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian u ; 

mag ieegenntg ty race From The Evening 














seen says: “I could not wish for & 
8 wah cue et | Ge 
Lundborg’s Edenia, and pro- 


Boston. 
“The volume might. with great 
aan tof what a hand-book by all Sunday-school 
Be true super In fact there is no 
nate beter, Ot in or any co! » whocould 
by thls ‘book. bn agg | a ote for and ground niaost 


owning and study- | the 














of working, wich were and 


_| pln practical affording a valuable gulde to the teacher, as well as 
practical, and abpunds in. good! common senge— an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. From Me 


book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
worary, = roe mee ng ene eos] 


From Our Bible Teacher, Fr see a Samm 


t actually was. 
warm style, and rich in 
D 


jehter’s Mormon . Ri "s Coum- 
terpoint (2), and Biehtes's chter'a three 
—— on composition, by an eminent Ger- 
=n ry eh 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 
ann mete i ae oo ot, Corneville ( pe | ona 


Pia Masiions (G), Mgmeemeie te) es 


ye eg 
each. Cheap edi: ii 


ent Mente in ate ny 6 


PRS § » Edonk each, 75 Cin) axe 
cir Le sant wane Violi 

Fa efor Banjo, Violin, for 

le, fo: + shh 


Mason’s Piano Techuies ( 


yl are tly 
increasing in favor, as most val ids to prection, 
Ail teachers should use them, — 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The Newest Songs! 
Ready in April, 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


¥ and DoANE’s NEW Book of - 
school Songa Tt is fully equal to any of their | 


PoPnis NWS 
feat coer is gotien upon an gntirely NEW plan, 
istprinted from beautiful MEW 


Jtissure toy ~ , and will create a asl NEW 
the Song Service. It will be sold at a NW 


$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
ime copy sent as soon as published on receipt 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHABACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York; 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Favorite Hymns Finely, Ilustrated, 


Forming Beautiful Presentation Volumes. 


Handsomety bound in cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt 
edges, with 16 illustrations and memorial sketch 
of the author. Per volume, 75 cents. 


ust ItAm,. Eni 
desnm oven of yout. pak. By Caries Wesley. 
m A 

nocd hee. By Anemos Montage Tony. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER BOOKS. 


uch taste and skill. Each 
containing a an hig bg B text, with appropriate 
pile amet = gal Ribbon 





lete, of 80 operas, for 25 cents 
ms ie cents each. 





agen for lists. Or- 

















mse Cover, - - 35 Cents. 
Persian alt Cover: ese 
THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNSET. 
THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, OUR HOME ABOVE. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


READY! [0.2] HULL'S 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICE. 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 
nee 








HULL’S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 
ASA HULL, 160 Nassau 8t., New York. 


NOTES of TRIUMPH 





E. S. LORENZ ane | Rex. t. OA 3 SALTZELL. 
ia Book x of ix i 


rie a gee aay 2 —— Large num- 


a for species panes. 








cents; rdosen. ty express, 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this | yom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. $5.00; by mail. 4.005 nega 
Real riven Seats te presse forma and exereoes | "MF aren wae a man of epuviy, ana pavers | Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
orhick het he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and an — ae superintenden ae Bong PX ectally presents tA 
volume Pstiaee we salaabl 63 phy of value of value — nday-school wor! hag THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONC, 


By, W. A. Oopex, W, T. Girvx, and W. JL Boner’, 3 
new ot Book for ih Send for 
men pages and price-' - Tt. GIFFE, 

bifchde, Legamiport, ind. 





Send 10 cents forasample copy of the Musical Visitor, 


CHUBCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOOD’S For EASTER, 1836, now ready. 
CAROLS §.7'Wos0, Ristinite 
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